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ON THE OBLIGATION TO INTERPRET THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


SHALL the difficulty of interpreting the Bible lead one to 
abandon attempts at interpreting it? 

It has been said that the Sunday-school teacher, or at least 
the producers of lesson-helps, should not “put interpretation” 
aie upon the Bible. Evidently along with this dictum 
Interpretation Zoes the implication that there may legitimately 
Be “Pur uPON” be different interpretations of the Scripture. In 
TWE BIBLE? —‘ fact, a teacher of the Bible is not infrequently asked 
whether he gives the ‘‘denominational interpretation” of the 
portion of Scripture he is studying. Perhaps one should not be 
surprised at such questions. The history of theology makes it 
only too evident that many men go to the Scriptures to find 
support for their own opinions, and such interpreters very 
naturally find it necessary to practice imposition as a preparation 
for exposition. 

Bible teachers have themselves to thank for the decision of 
some law courts that the Bible is a sectarian book. It could 
hardly be otherwise if interpretations are to be “put upon” it. 
The phrase very well describes a method often in evidence. 
Interpretations have been determined in advance, and then fitted 
to some text, or, perhaps even more truly, the texts have been 
fitted to them. 


It is, of course, not difficult to discover the source of such 
exegetical anarchy. Men have rebelled against enforced inter- 
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pretations, have determined to study the Scriptures for them- 
selves, and—owing to a variety of causes—have differed as to 
what the Scriptures mean. Accordingly they have 


EXEGETICAL agreed to differ. The Bible material is to have no 
ANARCHY one interpretation. 


But is this the proper attitude to assume? Does the Bible 
have, conceivably, as many meanings as it has interpreters ? 

In our estimation nothing could be more fatal or absurd than 
such an opinion. There may, of course, be difficulties in obtain- 
ing the precise meaning of another’s words. There may be 
certain passages of the Scripture which are so colored by cir- 
cumstances and habits of thought long since outgrown as never 
to be precisely understood by the men of a later time. There may 
be passages which are not as plain to the unlearned man as to the 
scholar, or vice versa. But the meaning of Scripture (with the 
exception of here and there a passage) can be found, and finally 
found, by the use of proper exegetical methods. To hold the 
contrary view is to throw doubt on the sanity of inspiration, to 
put a premium on interpretative eccentricities, and to start Bible 
study on the road to the Kabalah. 


But it may be objected: Can we arrive at any general consen- 
sus of interpretation? We not only can do so, but in large degree 
Possieiity of «ave accomplished this. The Bible is not a book of 
Consensus of riddles; the gospel was not intended to increase the 
INTERPRETATION uncertainties of human life; the apostles were not 
seeking to mystify their converts. The words of lawgiver and 
prophet and apostle and Christ were not intended to form the 
materials for a new science over which professional teachers 
should spend centuries and about which others should wait the - 
latest word of scholarship. But neither were these words 
intended to have as many meanings as they might have hearers. 
‘They were meant to be understood, they have been understood, 
and they will be better understood if only our religious teachers 
will undertake to understand them. One danger that threatens 
Bible study is precisely here: men refuse to interpret—ingenu- 
ously and carefully to znterpret— the Bible. 
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We are dealing here with something more fundamental than 
the matter of method. At bottom the question is psychological. 
Tue Mewra, With what attitude of mind shall the interpreter 
ATTITUDE approach the Bible? Many people would reply: 
OF THE One must approach the Bible for the purpose of 
INTERPRETER discovering the truth. On the face of it such a 
reply seems eminently satisfactory. Every earnest man wishes to 
find the truth, and every student of the Bible believes that new 
appreciation of revealed truth will result from the study of the 
Scriptures. And yet, at the same time, the answer is one which 
may very well be given with considerable hesitation. The 
interpreter who really desires to gain the truth of any piece of 
literature must—as an interpreter—be mentally indifferent as 
to whether the results of his investigations are to be considered 
truth or not. As an interpreter, his interests lie, not in truth as 
such, but in discovering what the writer whose words he is 
studying actually intended his readers to understand. The first 
duty of the interpreter is not to pronounce upon the truth, but 
upon the meaning of the passage he may be studying. When 
once such a meaning has been discovered the student may very 
well consider the question whether this is to be accepted as truth 
or not. But at that point the student ceases to be exclusively 

‘an interpreter and becomes a theologian or apologist. 


Now, it is precisely as an interpreter that one must approach 
the Bible. Most of the discrepant meanings which have been 
DANGER IN found in the Scripture have arisen from the fact 
EXEGETICAL that this has not been the case—that men have 
PRESUPPOSITIONS desired to find in the Bible that which they would 
be willing to accept. They have, therefore, been seriously 
affected by some preconception, some belief they have held to be 
fundamental truth. Then, believing in the infallibility of the 
Scripture, they have forced the Scripture to mean that which 
they thought it must mean if they were to hold it true. So far 
has this @ priori interpretation proceeded that it is very diffi- 
cult for one addicted to its use to recognize the actual meaning 
of the Scripture. Many of the efforts of the best-intending men 
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in biblical study have been only too obviously an attempt to 
save preconceptions at the expense of the clear meaning of 
Scripture. While professedly believing in the inspiration of the 
Bible, such interpreters have actually believed in their own 
infallibility. 

In combating the results of such an interpretation one is 
always at a disadvantage. Few people publish their controlling 
preconceptions, but let their interpretation stand as apparently 
an outgrowth of impartial study. Their critics are accordingly 
working in the dark. It is always difficult to disprove unex- 
pressed presuppositions. But, in reply, it is not necessary to 
disprove them. The severest objection which can be brought 
against any exegetical process is to make clear the fact that it 
is controlled by a presupposition. When this is once apparent, 
any amount of scholarly apparatus and the play of the keenest 
logic cannot avert condemnation. He whose duty it was to dis- 
cover another’s meaning has published a meaning that is his own 
and not that other’s. The issue that is raised is a moral one. 


There is only one safe rule for the student of the Bible, and | 


that is to postpone all systematic and constructive and homiletic 
THe Demano ‘Study of the Scriptures until he has mastered their 
FoR TRAINED precise meaning. The results of such interpreta-. 
Conners tion, if only its process be strictly grammatical and 
historical, will be truth to which men may well square their 
lives. But such interpretation is not a matter of ingenuity or 
pious musing. It presupposes method and training. Cast in 
historical forms of expression and thought, the outgrowth of a 
civilization and of circumstances long since past, the Bible as a 
whole cannot be properly understood without study. Extem- 
poraneous opinions are worth no more in biblical science than 
in any science. The interpreter is not a seer, he is a student. 
It is true that he should never arrogate to himself infallibility 
or authority, but it is none the less true that without his work 
the Bible will be imperfectly known. To belittle painstaking 
exegesis is to insist that the religious teacher shall give up 
attempts at discovering the precise meaning of Scripture. It is 
to belittle the Bible itself. 
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THE SECOND HIGH PLACE AT PETRA. 


By REv. F. HOSKINS, 
Presbyterian Mission, Beirtit, Syria. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM LisBEy and I camped five days inside of 
Petra— March 1-5, 1902—and explored parts of the city more 
thoroughly than anyone had done before. Having secured a 
special permit from Nazim Pasha, governor of Damascus, and 
being accompanied by horsemen and well-armed ourselves, we 
went freely wherever we chose. We thoroughly examined the 
“high place,” and Professor Libbey brought away a fine collec- 
tion of photographs. 

We had the pleasure of discovering a second “high place.” 
On Tuesday, March 4, we climbed to the top of the rock called 
the “Citadel,” and, while examining the ruins of what seems to 
be a crusader fortress, we saw in the gorge below, right behind 
the “Citadel,” cuttings which recalled the “high place.” An 
hour later we made our way to the location and found all the 
accessories of a second “high place” in one of the grandest and 
wildest spots about Petra. 

The main street and brook in Petra run from east to west. 
At the east end stand the Corinthian tomb and temple. Toward 
the west the street passes through the Arch of Triumph, in front 
of the ruin called ‘“‘Kasr Firaoun,” and by a gentle incline is 
carried up toward the base of the “Citadel” rock, which is one 
mass of tombs and carvings. From “ Kasr Firaoun”’ to the base 
of the citadel is some 70 yards to where begins an inclined 
way, with here and there broad steps, leading up to one of the 
most beautiful temples in Petra. This magnificent inclined road 
is broken at points by the caving in of rooms and tombs beneath 
it, but after passing the temple the way winds around the south 
base of the “Citadel” rock and into the gorge, by a gallery 
cut into the rock from 4 to 10 feet wide, with a solid rock balus- 
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trade at places 6 to 8 feet high. This gallery where it enters 
the gorge, which at this place is about 60 feet wide, is some 50 
to 60 feet above the floor of the brook. It then continues 
around the rock, with a width varying from 3 to 15 feet, for a 
distance of 60 yards till it comes to an open platform of rocks 
60 feet above the floor of the brook, where another valley from 


A VIEW OF THE FACE OF “CITADEL” ROCK, 


(An inclined road to the High Place passes just below the ‘ beautiful temple,”’ the highest rock-cuttings ; 
then winds around the shouller to the right, some sixty feet above the floor of the valley.) 


the east joins the gorge. Towering rocks, 200 to 400 feet high, 
surround the weird spot on every side. Standing on the altar, 
one looks back through the narrow gorge and across the city to 
the Corinthian temple,’ down the gorge into an abyss; and 
through a cleft toward the east one might see the rising sun. 
The open space is perhaps 500 feet square, and the rocky walls 
on every side contain hundreds of the Petra tombs and rooms 
carved in the beautiful sandstone. While not more than 300 
yards away from the Arch of Triumph, one might imagine that 
*See the BIBLICAL WORLD, November, 1901, p. 332. 
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SECOND HIGH PLACE, PETRA, DISCOVERED MARCH 4, 1902. 
A, altar, B, recess and pool. C, circular cuttings. 
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he had gone a day’s journey into the heart of the mountains. 
At least four large stairways, 6 to 10 feet wide, climb from the 
valley below to the platform, in addition to the gallery leading 
from the main street of the city. And here, as in the “high 
place” above, are all the accessories of worship. The altar faces 
the east. In front of it is a sunken court, 17 by 18 feet, with 


BEGINNING OF THE ROCK BALUSTRADE, OR GALLERY. 
(This picture was reversed in photographic printing.) 
what was plainly a seat all around with a natural rock back. 
Immediately contiguous is a second and lower sunken court, 
now a grass plot because filled with soil, 10 by 22 feet, and 
beyond that a still larger cutting in the rock, making another 
court 18 by 21 feet. Atthe southeast corner of the ‘grass plot”’ 
is a large piece of the natural rock left, and in it is cut a pool 3% 
feet long by 2 feet wide and some 18 inches deep. In the bottom 
of the pool is a smaller cavity, and fitting snugly into it a stone 
plug. To the right of the pool is another small platform, 8 by 
10 feet, which appears to have been once roofed by the natural 
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rock. Above the pool and platform on the great rock, and some 
40 feet away, are the remains of a large pool, 7 by 8% feet, 
which, instead of being hollowed down into the rock, was made 
by cutting the rock away and leaving the box-like pool standing 
above the rock. While much worn by wind and rain, one cor- 
ner still shows a height of 34 inches above the rock. 

Not far away from the large pool are two circular cuttings in 
the rock, 6 and 12 inches deep, similar to the circular altar in 
the main “high place.” 

The photographs and diagram will tell the rest of the story. 
To sum up we have: 

1. An altar, worn, but with one libation hole still visible. 

2. A court, seats around it, with remains of a back-rest of 
the natural rock. 

3. ‘Grass plot,” most likely a lower court or extension of 
the altar court. 

4. Rock cuttings to enlarge and extend platforms. 

5. Small pool in rock, with round cavity in the bottom. 

6. Recess near by, once roofed over by the original rock as a 
shelter or receptacle. 

7. Large pool or laver near. 

8. Four stairways and a gallery leading to the spot; two 
stairways at the rock and two fine ones within 150 feet. 

9. Tombs in high rocks all around the locality. 

That it was a public gathering place is evident from the 
various approaches wide enough to accommodate any formal 
procession. That it was intended for worship is almost as cer- 
tain. That it belongs to the centuries long before Christ is 
evident from numberless considerations drawn from the history . 
of the city and region. 

The more we explored, the deeper grew the conviction that 
similar places of worship will yet be found in other parts of the 
city and region. Up at the place called the “Deir” we saw 
many rocks circled with stairways to reach their summits. These 
stairways are in most cases worn away by wind and weather, 
making it difficult to mount the isolated rocks. It may be that 
the main ‘high place” was the ‘‘cathedral”’ of the city, and the 
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second “high place” a sort of winter church, much easier of 
access, the same arrangement being found in the case of the 
“sun temples” of northern Syria. That these spots were for 
worship and not for ceremonies connected with the burial of the 
dead alone is evidenced by the elevated location of the main 
“thigh place,” and the absence of tombs anywhere within hun- 
dreds of yards of it. That the worship included the element of 
sacrifice is proved by the accessories of these two locations. 
That it embraced a double altar, each of which was approached 
by stairs, seems clear from the curious architectural feature or 
symbol surmounting nearly every rock-hewn tomb in Petra—a 
double stair, placed over the tomb in just the way Christians 
make use of the cross. This ‘‘double stair” is one of the most 
striking features in every part of the city, as though the makers 
and owners of these tombs and rooms would never have any one 
lose sight of the fact that they were worshipers at the double 
altar of their matchless “high place.” 
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THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED CIVIL CODE OF 
HAMMURABI. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES FOSTER KENT, PH.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL students have learned to seek in Rome the 
relics of ancient Jerusalem, but it is a surprise to find in the ruins 
of distant Susa the most important inscription which has yet 
come from the old Babylonian empires. The discovery was the 
work of the French expedition under M. de Morgan, which 
during the years 1897-99 excavated the great ruin of the ancient 
Elamitish capital. Contrary to all anticipations, the chief inscrip- 
tions uncovered were not those of the Persians, but of the 
Babylonians, who during the third millenium B. C. ruled Elam, 
and later were conquered by their eastern vassals. Already the 
excavations in the Tigris-Euphrates valley have revealed the 
close relations which once existed between these peoples. The 
American expedition found at Nippur a stone tablet, originally 
dedicated by Dungi, a king of ancient Ur, to the goddess Nana 
of Uruk, which had been carried away to Susa, and then in the 
fourteenth century B. C. brought back by Kurigalzu, a Kassite 
king of Babylon. Most of the Babylonian inscriptions, thus 
borne away by the conquerors, remained in Susa awaiting the 
modern excavator. Among these was a great monument com- 
memorating a victory of the well-known king Naram-Sin (about 
3700 B. C.). With the exception of two lines, its original 
inscription was chiseled off in order that Shutruk-Nachunde, 
the king, who about the twelfth century bore it to Susa, might 
record his achievement. 

Another inscription, however, probably carried away from 
Sippar at the same time has fortunately lost but five lines. It is 
inscribed on a large stone monument of the famous Babylonian 
king Hammurabi. The face of the stele represents in bas-relief 
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the king himself standing before the sun-god of Sippar, who is 
seated on his throne with the circle and rod—the symbols of 
his authority—in his hand. The deity is in the act of deliver- 
ing to Hammurabi the laws which are inscribed in sixteen long 
lines on the front and twenty-eight on the back of the monu- 
ment. The inscription has been published by V. Scheil in the 
Mémoires of the “ Délégation en Perse” (Tome IV, TZeztes 
élamites sémitiques), and freely translated into German by Hugo 
Winckler in Der alte Orient (Heft 4, 1902). A translation of the 
latter has also appeared in the /ndependent (January 7, 15, and 
22). A complete English translation by Rev. C. H. W. Johns, 
Cambridge University, will soon be issued in the volume on 
Babylonian and Assyrian Letters, Contracts and Laws of the 
“Library of Ancient Inscriptions” (announced by Scribners). 

The superlative importance of this code is due to the fact 
that it is not only remarkably well preserved, but also can be 
definitely dated, about 2250 B.C. It thus antedates by over a 
thousand years the oldest code hitherto known. Coming as it 
does from the reign of Hammurabi, the great conqueror who , 
raised Babylon to its position of commanding prestige, it 
possesses a unique interest. Already a large volume of episto- 
lary, monumental, and religious literature has been discovered 
bearing his name or dating from his age. Although one of the 
earliest, he is today one of the best-known characters of ancient 
history. By courage and ability as a military leader and organ- 
izer he liberated his people from the Elamite yoke and extended 
his boundaries so as to include the West Country (Palestine). It 
is possible that Hebrew tradition has preserved his name in the 
form of Amraphel, king of Shinar (the biblical designation of 
Babylon), who according to Genesis, chap. 14, together with 
Arioch, Chedorlaomer, and Tidal, invaded Palestine, to be ulti- 
mately repulsed by Abram the Hebrew. His inscriptions and 
letters tell of his great building enterprises. Most of the cities 
of northern Babylonia enjoyed the fruits of his energy and of his 
devotion to the well-being of his subjects. Not only did he build 
temples, palaces, and fortresses, but he also developed the 
canal system of Babylonia and figured as a devoted patron of 
agriculture. 
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His letters reveal his interest in maintaining justice within 
his realm and imply the existence of the highly developed code 
which has now been discovered. Three of these letters contain 
decrees that property, illegally claimed, be returned to its right- 
ful owner. Another orders the investigation of a charge of 
bribery; another commands that a certain case be tried before 
the king. Several relate to the wages and proper treatment of 
hired servants.’ All reveal an energetic, strong personality anda 
ruler who initiated and directed the great movements of his age. 
The new discovery also makes it possible to assign to him with 
confidence the few fragments of ancient law found in the famous 
library of Ashurbanipal. 

Because of their commercial habits and prominence as trad- 
ers, the Babylonians appear to have been the first people to 
develop an extensive legal system. For hundreds and probably 
thousands of years their laws and institutions were gradually 
taking form as their life became more complex and their judges 
were forced to render decisions on a greater variety of subjects. 
The wonderful clay found in abundance in their river-beds also 
facilitated in a remarkable manner the development of the art 
of writing —in which they figure as pioneers—and thus made it 
possible to preserve records of legal decisions and customs. 
Only in the light of these facts is found an explanation of the 
comprehensiveness and explicitness of the newly discovered 
code. As many centuries of human progress lie back of it as 
before it. 

The character of Hammurabi, the independent records of his 
reign, his letters, and the great Babylonian empire of which he 
was the founder, however, all confirm his title as the father of 
human jurisprudence. His code may with assurance be regarded 
as the first extensive attempt to develop a systematic written legal 
system, That it was intended for the use of subjects as well as 
rulers is clearly stated in the epilogue: 

Let the oppressed who has a case at law, come and stand before this 
my image as king of righteousness; let him read the inscription and under- 
stand my precious words. The inscription will explain his case to him; he 
will find out what is just, and his heart will be glad, 

"Cf. KinG, The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, Vol. Ill. 
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His words inthe beginning of the epilogue are no idle boast: 

Laws of justice which Hammurabi, the wise king, established. A right- 
eous law and pious statute did he teach the land. Hammurabi, the protect- 
ing king, am I. I have not withdrawn myself from the men whom Bel gave 
to me, I was not negligent, but I made them a peaceful abiding place. I 
expounded all great difficulties, I made the light shine upon them. ... . The 
great gods have called me, Iam the salvation-bearing shepherd (ruler), 
whose scepter is straight, the good shadow that is spread over my city; on 
my breast I cherish the inhabitants of the land of Sumer and Akkad (Baby- 
lonia); in my deep wisdom have I inclosed them; in my shelter I have let 
them repose in peace. That the strong might not injure the weak, in order 
to protect the widows and orphans, I have in Babylon, the city where Anu 
and Bel raise high their head, in E-Sagil, the temple, whose foundations 
stand firm as heaven and earth, in order to bespeak justice in the land, to set- 
tle all disputes, and heal all injuries, set up these my precious words, written 
upon my memorial stone, before the image of me, as king of righteousness. 

It is significant that in the case of this oldest of codes its 
divine origin is taught as definitely as in that associated with the 
name of Moses. The Chaldean priest Berosus has preserved in 
its later form a Babylonian tradition that Oannes (corresponding 
to Ea, the god of the deep) emerged from the waters of the 
Persian Gulf bringing the elements of civilization and a code of 
laws.? The bas-relief on the monument of Hammurabi testifies 
to the early existence of the belief in the divine origin of law. 
In the superscription to the laws, in which the king calls down 
the blessings of the gods upon those who observe them and 
curses upon those who disregard them, he adds significantly : 
‘‘Hammurabi the king of righteousness, to whom Shamash [the 
sun-god represented on the bas-relief] has presented the law, 
am I.” 

Two hundred and forty-five distinct laws, ina remarkably 
good state of preservation, can be deciphered. About thirty-— 
five more have been erased, giving a total of about two hundred 
and eighty. Thus in number they are about three times greater 
than the primitive Hebrew code in Exod., chaps. 20-23. Asa 
rule, those of the Hammurabi collection are longer and more 
detailed in their specifications than those of the early Old Testa- 

2 Cf. Historical and Critical Contributions to Biblical Science (“Yale Bicentennial 
Publications”), pp. 51, 52. 
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ment group. In form, theme, and enactments they present 
striking points of resemblance, especially to the so-called ‘“ Judg- 
ments” of Exod., chaps. 21 and 22. Practically all of them 
begin with the biblical formula: “If anyone does ..... 

The systematic business methods of the Babylonians, and prob- 
ably the organizing genius of the king himself, are revealed in 
the arrangement of the laws. In this respect the code asa 
whole differs from the Old Testament laws, where there is little 
evidence of classification; for here regulations dealing with the 
same theme are usually brought together, although occasional 
exceptions betray its oriental origin. No consistent system of 
classification, however, is followed throughout. Sometimes 
laws are grouped together because they deal with the same 
crimes or legal questions; but more commonly because they 
concern the same class or profession. 

The collection is distinctively a civil code, and contains no 
religious or ceremonial regulations. As a revelation of the 
social, economic, and judicial organization of the ancient Baby- 
lonians it has no equal in all literature. In regard to a score 
of debated questions, it presents definite data in place of the pre- 
vious vague conjectures. 

It opens with four laws intended to prevent men from bring- 
ing suit or accusations s against their neighbors without cause, for 
example: 

If anyone bring an accusation of any crime before the elders, and does 

not prove what he has charged, he shall, if it be a capital offense charged, be 
put to death. 
This enactment corresponds to the Deuteronomic law which 
declares that a false witness shall be punished for the crime 
which he falsely imputed to another (Deut. 19: 16-21). 

The regulation regarding the responsibility of judges is more 


strict than that of the Hebrews, which simply condemned. 


bribery and injustice without specifying any definite penalty: 

If a judge try a case, reach a decision and present his judgment in writ- 
ing; if, later, error shall appear in his decision, and it be through his own 
fault, then he shall pay twelve times the fine set by him in the case, and he 
shall be publicly removed from the judge’s bench, and never again mal 
he sit there to render judgment (5).3 


3 Following the numbering of Winckler. 
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The next group of nineteen laws relates to theft and kindred 
crimes. Death is the penalty for stealing property from the 
court (king) or from the sanctuary of a god, unless the culprit 
has the means with which to pay a heavy fine. 

If anyone steal cattle or sheep, or an ass, ora pig, or a boat, if it belong 
to a god or to the court, the thief shall pay thirty-fold therefor; if they 
belonged to a freedman (of the king) he shall pay ten-fold; if the thief has 
nothing with which to pay he shall be put to death (8). 

The early Hebrew lawgivers ameliorated this drastic measure: 

If a man shall steal an ox or a sheep, and kill it, or sell it, he shall pay 

five oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a sheep (Exod. 22:1). 
In the case of lost property found in the possession of another, 
both systems enact that the plaintiff and defendant shall bring 
their case before the judges who shall investigate in detail. 
Whoever was proved to be wrong according to the older code 
was to be put to death, but according to the Old Testament leg- 
islation he was simply to pay double the value of the object in 
dispute (Exod. 22:9). 

Kidnapping was a capital offense in both codes (cf Exod. 
21:16). In the Hammurabi laws the reception of a fugitive 
slave was likewise punishable by death. This is in striking con- 
trast to the Deuteronomic code, which enacts: 


Thou shalt not deliver to his master a slave which is escaped from his 
master to thee; he shall dwell with thee in the midst of thee, in the place 
which he shall choose within one of thy gates wherever he liketh best ; thou 
shalt not oppress him (Deut. 23:15, 16). 

The object of the older code is the summary and pitiless 
punishment of all crime: 

If anyone break a hole into a house, he shall be put to death before that 
hole, and be buried (21). 

Almost the same language is employed in the first clause of 

, the biblical parallel: 

If the thief be found breaking in, and be smitten that he die, there 
shall be no blood-guiltiness for him (Exod. 22: 2). 

But the Israelitish law simply seeks, like modern legislation, to 
acquit the innocent manslayer; and in a subsequent enactment 
goes on to protect even the life of the thief: 
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If the sun be risen upon him, there shall be blood-guiltiness for him: 
he should make restitution ; if he have nothing, then he shall be sold for his 
theft (Exod. 22: 3). 

The consuming zeal of the earlier code to check crime and 
champion the oppressed is forcibly illustrated by the laws which 
decree that, in case the culprit is not captured, the community 
must compensate the one robbed or the relatives of the one kid- 
napped. 

The next group of sixteen laws defines in detail the duties, 
rights, and especial privileges of officers and soldiers. The 
custom of having a substitute in time of war is assumed, but a 
failure to pay the mercenary the stipulated sum is punishable by 
death and the confiscation of the property of the offender. The 
importance of that military arm with which Hammurabi won his 
victories is emphasized in all these regulations. The peculiar 
rights, which in the Jewish priestly law were accorded to the 
guardians of. Jehovah’s temple, the Levites (Lev. 25: 32-34), 
are guaranteed to the soldiers of the king; their hereditary 
possessions cannot be permanently alienated. Furthermore, 

If anyone buy the field, garden, and house of a chieftain, man or one 

subject to quit-rent, his contract tablet of sale shall be broken (declared 
invalid) and he loses his money. The field, garden, and house return to their 
owners (37). 
If a soldier is captured in war, he shall not be allowed to sell 
his lands or house to purchase his freedom, but the temple of his 
community must furnish the means, or, if there is no money in 
the temple treasury, the sum must be taken from the royal 
exchequer. Favorable provisions are also made for the rent of 
their lands while soldiers are absent on campaigns. 

The importance of agriculture and the extent of Hammurabi’s 
well-known interest in it are evinced by the presence of no less 
than twenty-four laws relating to this one occupation. For all 
the ordinary exigencies, which might arise, distinct provisions 
are made. Thus: 

If a man rent his field for tillage for a fixed rental, and receive the rent 
of his field, but bad weather come and destroy the harvest, the injury falls 
upon the tiller of the soil (45). 

If anyone be too lazy to keep his dam in proper condition and does not so 
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keep it; if then the dam break and all the fields be flooded, then shall he in 
whose dam the break occurred replace the corn which he has caused to be 
ruined (53). 

If he be not able to replace the corn, then he and his possessions shall be 
sold for money, and the money shall be divided among the farmers whose 
corn he has flooded (54). 

As a rule the laws favor the landlord rather than the tenant, 
their aim evidently being to incite the tillers of the soil to spare 
no effort in developing its resources. One enactment, however, 
reflects a more humane spirit and recalls the Hebrew regulation 
which provided for the remission of interest on the seventh 
year of rest: 

If anyone owe a debt for a loan, and a storm prostrates the grain, or the 
harvest fail or the grain does not grow for lack of water; in that year he 
need not give his creditor any grain, he washes his debt-tablet in water [a 
symbolic action indicating the inability to pay] and pays no rent for this 
year (48). 

Shepherds are recognized as a class in the community in two 
laws which enact that they shall pay to the owner of a field a 
specified sum for injury done to his crops by their flocks as a 
result of their carelessness or deliberate action. The close simi- 
larity of the corresponding Hebrew law is obvious: 

If a man shall cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and shall let his 
beast loose, and it feed in another man’s field; of the best of his own field, 
and of the best of his own vineyard, shall he make restitution (Exod, 22: 5). 

About thirty-five laws, relating apparently to farmers and 
merchants, are missing. Only eight concerning the latter class 
have been preserved. Some of them might well have been 
taken from our modern statutes : 

If a merchant give an agent corn, wool, oil, or any other goods to trans- 
port, the agent shall give a receipt for the amount, and compensate the 
merchant therefor. Then he shall obtain a receipt from the merchant for 
the money that he gives the merchant (104). 

If the agent is careless, and does not take a receipt for the money 
which he gave the merchant, he cannot consider the unreceipted money as 
his own (105). 

Four laws relate to tavern-keepers (who appear always to 
have been women). One enactment specifies that: 


If conspirators meet in the house of a tavern-keeper, and these conspira- 
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tors are not captured and delivered to the court, the tavern-keeper shall be 
put to death (109). 

The next group includes fifteen miscellaneous laws concern- 
ing property held in trust and the obligations and rights of 
debtors. The principle underlying the biblical law, 

If anyone sin, and commit a trespass against the Lord, and deal falsely 
with his neighbor in a matter of deposit, or of a bargain, or of robbery, 
or have oppressed his neighbor; then it shall be, if he have sinned, and is 
guilty, that he shall restore that which he took by robbery, or the thing 
which he hath gotten by oppression, or the deposit which was committed to 
him, or the lost thing which he found, or anything about which he hath 
sworn falsely; he shall even restore it in full, and shall add the fifth part 
more thereto: unto him to whom it appertaineth shall he give it, in the day 
of his being found guilty (Lev. 6:2, 4, 5), 


is applied more vigorously and with detailed specifications : 

If anyone be on a journey and intrust silver, gold, precious stones, or 
any movable property to another, and wish to recover it from him; if the 
latter do not bring all of the property to the appointed place, but appropri- 
ate it to his own use, then shall this man, who did not bring the property to 
hand it over, be convicted and he shall pay five-fold for all that had been 
intrusted to him (112), 

If property held in trust was stolen, the milder Hebrew 
legislation simply referred the case to the courts for decision 
(Exod. 22:7, 8), but the older code of Hammurabi enacted: 

If anyone place his property with another for safekeeping, and there, 
either through thieves or robbers, his property and the property of the other 
man be lost, the owner of the house through whose neglect the loss took 
place shall compensate the owner for all that was given to him in charge. 
But the owner of the house shall try to follow up and recover his property, and 
take it away from the thief (125). 

Imprisonment for debt was a regular custom among the 
Babylonians. An effort, however, was made to protect the 
unfortunate : 

If the prisoner die in prison from blows or maltreatment, the master of 
the prisoner shall convict the merchant before the judge. If he was a free- 
born man, the son of the merchant shall be put to death; if he was a slave, 
he shall pay one-third of a mina of gold, and ali that the master of the 
prisoner gave he shall forfeit (116). 

Enslavement for debt was also common, It is most interest- 
ing to note that the custom of limiting the period of servitude 
long antedated the primitive Hebrew laws: 
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If anyone fail to meet a claim for debt, and sell himself, his wife, his son 
and daughter for money or give them away to forced labor; they shall work 
for three years in the house of the man who bought them or the proprietor 
and in the fourth year they shall be set free (117). 

Although the period of service is six instead of three years, 
the superior philanthropic spirit of the Deuteronomic code is 
evident: 

If thy brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee 
and serve thee six years; then in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free 
from thee. And when thou lettest him go free from thee, thou shalt not let 
him go empty: thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of 
thy threshing-floor, and out of thy winepress: as the Lord thy God hath 
blessed thee thou shalt give unto him (Deut. 15: 12-14). 

It is, however, surprising to find the principle underlying the 
Old Testament law, which forbade the selling of a female cap- 
tive, taken in marriage by her master, and which granted her 
freedom, if divorced (Deut. 21:14), already incorporated in the 
older code: 

If anyone fail to meet a claim for debt, and he sell the maid servant who 
has borne him children for money, the money which the merchant has paid 
shall be paid to him by the owner of the slave and she shall be freed. 

That slander (vividly described as “pointing the finger at 
any one’’) is no new crime is demonstrated by the law which 
enacts that the one guilty should be brought before the judges 
and his brow marked, probably by cutting the skin or hair or by 
branding. 

The twenty-two laws relating to adultery and divorce present 
many close parallels to the Old Testament enactments. Each 
inflicts capital punishment on both parties to an act of adultery, 
the one by drowning, the other by public stoning to death | 
(Lev. 20:10). In case a husband brings a charge of infidelity 
against his wife, which he cannot prove, her guilt or innocence 
‘in both codes was to be determined through trial by ordeal. In 
the Hammurabi code the test was to throw herself into the river ; 
if she sank, it demonstrated her guilt. In Numb, 5:12-28 the 
ordeal was conducted under the direction of the priests and con- 
sisted simply in taking an oath and drinking the so-called 
‘water of bitterness.” 
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The Babylonian code has several remarkable laws protecting 
the rights of wives. In case a husband was taken prisoner his 
wife was under obligation to remain loyal to him only so long 
as the provision which he had made sufficed for her support. If 
a husband deserted his wife, she was free to marry again and he 
could not reclaim her: 

If a man wish to separate from a woman who has borne him children, or 
from his wife who has borne him children, then he shall give that wife her 
dowry, and a part of the usufruct of field, garden, and property, so that she 
can rear her children. When she has brought up her children, a portion of 
all that is given to the children, equal to that of one son, shall be given to 
her. She may then marry the man of her heart (137). 

If there were no children, he must give her the amount of 
her purchase price and dowry, or else one mina of gold as ali- 
mony. The biblical law, however, sought to limit divorce to 
cases where there was a real reason, but it failed to make any 
provision for the divorced wife: 

When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find 
no favor in his eyes, because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that 
he shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her 


out of his house. And when she is departed out of his house, she may go 
and be another man’s wife (Deut. 24:1, 2). 


Most interesting commentaries upon the patriarchal stories, 
and especially that of Sarah and Hagar (Gen. 16: 1-6), are the 
following laws: 


If a man take a wife and this woman give her husband a maid servant, 
and she bear him children, but this man wishes to take another wife, this 
shall not be permitted to him; he shall not take a second wife (144). 

If a man take a wife and she bear him no children, and he intend to take 
another wife: if he take this second wifeand bring her into the house, this sec- 
ond wife shall not be allowed equality with his wife (145). 

If a man take a wife and she give this man a maid servant as wife and 
she bear him children, and then this maid assume equality with the wife ; because 
she has borne him children, her master shall not sell her for money, but he 
may keep her as a slave, reckoning her among the maid servants (146). 


Three laws are found defining the legal responsibilities of hus- 
bands and wives. Five state the penalties to be inflicted for differ- 
ent forms of incest. Asin the biblical parallels,these vary accord- 
ing to the degree of relationship of the guilty parties. Both 
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systems agree in punishing incest between mother and son with 
death. In the vigorous code of Hammurabi the method is by 
burning. 

Three laws provide for the purchase of wives by their hus- 
bands. Twenty-three indicate with great minuteness the rights 
of inheritance. Aside from certain institutions peculiar to the 
ancient East which they assume, they are in principle strikingly 
similar to the laws in force in Christian lands today. Contrary 
to the Roman usage, a father could not disinherit his son with- 
out sufficient cause: 

If a man wish to put his son out of his house, and declare before the 
judge: “I want to put my son out,”’ then the judge shall examine into his 
reasons. If the son be guilty of no great fault, for which he can be rightfully 
put out, the father shall not put him out (168). 

The following law well illustrates the highly developed char- 
acter of this code: 

If a widow, whose children are not grown, wishes to enter another house 
(remarry), she shall not enter it without the knowledge of the judge. If she 
enter another house, the judge shall examine the estate of the house of her 
first husband. Then the house of her first husband shall be intrusted to the 
second husband and the woman herself as managers. And a record must be 
made thereof. She shall keep the house in order, bring up the children, and 
not sell the household utensils. He who buys the utensils of the children of 
a widow shall lose his money, and the goods shall return to their owners 
(177). 

Nine laws protect the rights of adopted children, indicating 
that adoption was a common practice in ancient Babylonia. One 
enactment enforces the obligations of nurses to the children put 
in their charge! Another declares: 


If a son strike his father, his hand shall be hewn off. 


In this respect the older code was less stern than the Hebrew 
which regarded filial obedience as the basis of social order and 
religion, and hence decreed that 


He that smiteth his father, or his mother, shall be surely put to death 
(Exod, 21:15). 

Twenty laws define the penalties for personal injuries. As in 
the biblical codes, the principle which applies to injuries inflicted 
by equals is, ‘‘eye for eye and tooth for tooth.’’ The originals 
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of this later formula, which reflects the ancient Semitic usage, at 
last are at hand: 

If a man put out the eye of another man, his eye shall be put out (196). 
If he break another man’s bone, his bone shall be broken. If a man knock 
out the teeth of his equal, his teeth shall be knocked out (200). 

A definite money compensation was stipulated in case the 
one injured was a freedman or a slave. In this group the bib- 
lical parallels are many. The most striking are: 

If during a quarrel one man strike another and wound him, then he shall 
swear, “I did not injure him wittingly,” and pay the physician (206), 
and 

If men strive together, and one smite another with a stone, or with his 
fist, and he die not, but keepeth his bed; if he rise again and walk abroad 


upon his staff, then shall he that smote him be quit: only he shall pay for 
the loss of his time, and shall cause him to be thoroughly healed (Exod. 21: 


18, 19). 

If : man strike a freeborn woman so that she lose her unborn child, he 
shall pay ten shekels for her loss (209). If the woman die, his daughter shall 
be put to death (210), 
and 

If men strive, and hurt a woman with child, so that her fruit depart from 
her, and yet no mischief follow: he shall be surely punished, according as 
the woman's husband will lay upon him; and he shall pay as the judges 
determine. But if any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for life 
(Exod. 21:22, 23). 

The prominence of physicians, whose presence in ancient 
Babylonia has hitherto hardly been suspected, is revealed in 
thirteen laws specifying the exact fees which shall be paid for 
different operations. These differ accarding to the standing of 
the patients. For the more important operations, as, for example, 
in opening a dangerous tumor, the fee was ten shekels in money 
for a native Babylonian, five for a freedman, and two for a slave. 
If upon an ass or an ox, the fee was one-sixth of a shekel, but 
if he kill the animal, the veterinary surgeon must pay the owner 
one-fourth of its value. The difficulties which beset the medical 
profession are further suggested in the following: 

If a physician make a large incision in the slave of a freed-man, and kill 
him, he shall replace the slave with another slave (210). 
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If he had opened a tumor with the operating knife, and put out his eye, 
he shall pay half his value (220). 


Two laws define the responsibilities of barbers, six those of 
house-builders, two those of ship-builders, and five those of 
sailors. Contractors must compensate in full with their property 
or life for all losses resulting from their carelessness or incapacity: 

If a builder build a house for someone, and does not construct it properly, 
and the house which he built fall in and kill its owner, then that builder shall 
be put to death (229). 

If it kill the son-of the owner, the son of that builder shall be put to 
death (230). 

If it ruin goods, he shall make compensation for all that has been ruined, 


and inasmuch as he did not construct properly this house which he built, and 
it fell, he shall re-erect the house from his own means (232). 


The concluding group of forty-two heterogeneous laws were 
intended to regulate labor. Sixteen specify the obligations and 
rights of those who own oxen and asses and define the exact 
amount which shall be paid each year for the services of an 
ox-driver or a plow-ox. Although the language of the two laws 
is very similar, the estimate of the value of life is very different 
in the Babylonian and biblical systems : 

If an ox be a goring ox, and it is shown that he is a gorer, and he do not 
bind his horns, or fasten the ox up, and the ox gore a freeborn man and kill 
him, the owner shall pay one-half a mina in money (251), 
and 


If an ox gore a man or woman, that they die, the ox shall be surely 
stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox shall be quit. 
But if the ox were wont to gore in time past, and it hath been testified to 
his owner, and he hath not kept him in, but that he hath killed a man or a 
a woman; the ox shall be stoned and his owner also shall be put todeath. If 
there be laid on him a ransom, then he shall give for the redemption of his 
life whatsoever is laid upon him (Exod. 21 : 28-30). 


In the case of slaves, however, the two codes agree: 


If he kill a man’s slave, he shall pay one-third of a mina (252). 

If the ox gore a man servant or a maid servant he shall give unto their 
master thirty shekels of silver and the ox shall be stoned (Exod. 21 : 32). 
Herdsmen are also held responsible for all accidents which hap- 
pen to their flocks through their carelessness. 
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From an economic point of view the attempt which is made 
in a group of ten enactments to fix the price of labor as well as 
the rent paid for ferry-boats, ships, and beasts of burden is 
exceedingly interesting. It well illustrates the despotic, and yet, 
on the whole, beneficent, parentalism which characterizes the 
entire code. 

That these remarkable laws conserved the welfare of Ham- 
murabi’s subjects cannot be questioned. Their faults were those 
inherent in the institutions of ancient Babylonia. Their cruel 
severity in certain respects, their disregard of the sanctity of life, 
and their laxness in other respects reflect the imperfect standards 
of their age. They are, however, the laws not of a barbarous, 
but rather of a highly civilized people. In detailed exactness 
they surpass the codes of the Old Testament. That in some cases 
they exerted a direct and in many others a powerful indirect 
influence upon the laws and institutions of the Hebrews is his- 
torically probable and practically demonstrable. In this respect 
they simply confirm a conclusion long held by modern biblical 
scholars. At the same time it must not be forgotten that the 
points of resemblance are frequently due to common conditions 
and the same oriental setting. The points of radical difference 
are equally suggestive. No one can fail to recognize the higher 
moral standards reflected in the Old Testament laws. They 
necessarily retain many old Semitic usages and legal principles, 
but the aim of the Israelitish lawgivers is constantly to ameliorate 
the wrongs inherent in them. They do not favor the rich and 
powerful nor place heavy burdens on the toilers of the land, but 
ever seek to relieve the weak and oppressed. The Hammurabi 
code represents the enactments of a tyrant, guided by a sur- 
prisingly high sense of justice and influenced by a beneficent 
purpose; while the Old Testament contains the laws of an essen- 
tially democratic people, dominated, not only by an exalted 
ideal of justice, but also by a genuine love for humanity. 

It is impossible not to compare these two codes, which come 
from the Semitic past; and yet their real relationship is that of 
successive parts or stages in a great ethical movement, which 
began in dim antiquity ; first became definite and was recorded 
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in the laws of Hammurabi (2250 B. C.); reappeared in nobler 
form in the primitive Old Testament codes (Exod., chaps. 20- 
23; circa 800 B. C.)—the close resemblance of which to the older 
has found constant illustration; later expanded into the philan- 
thropic enactments of the book of Deuteronomy (circa 600 B. C.), 
and subsequently into the detailed priestly laws (circa 550-450 
B. C.); and finally found its simplest, most personal, profound, 
and perfect expression in the teachings of Jesus. The united 
testimony of Hammurabi, of the Old Testament lawgivers, and 
of the Great Teacher of Nazareth is that the Divine was thus 
speaking in the life of man to man. The character of these laws 
and their effect upon humanity are the supreme demonstration 
of their divine origin. 
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THE 


NEED OF A NEW APOLOGETIC: FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By PROFESSOR WM. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


For the mind of the modern thinker there is nothing so 
sure and true as the dictum of the ancient Greek philosopher, 
mavra pei—everything changes. Many of us have lost that 
comfortable feeling, that dim conception on which many sys- 
tems of philosophy and theology have been reared, that there is 
such a thing as a fixed universe of objective facts and a final 
interpretation thereof. Even our systems we have learned to 
call, more humbly than the fathers, our “little systems” which 
“have their day and cease to be.’’ It may not be unfair to say 
that Mr. Spencer is probably the only leading thinker of our 
generation who believes that he has a system which really explains 
history. Even in his most recent edition of the First Principles 
he retains the concluding passage in which he avers the convic- 
tion that his formula of evolution is able to derive the entire 
actual universe from his three primal data of matter, motion, 
and force. 

And yet even Mr. Spencer finds limits to his courageous faith, 
when it comes to the application of his creed to every day life. 
He has not that sublime confidence which some of his prede- 
cessors enjoyed, that their new philosophy only needed to be 
accepted in place of Christianity to bless mankind with the 
supreme experience. In his latest, which he says is his last book, 
the veteran expounder of an agnostic philosophy answers with 
an infinite sadness the dreary question: ‘‘ What should skeptics 
say to believers?’ Practically his answer is that they should 
keep quiet. There are some individuals to whom the light 
may be fittingly conveyed, in doses carefully varied to suit their 
condition of mind and heart, ‘‘only after consideration of the 
special circumstances.” ‘Sympathy commands silence toward 
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all who, suffering under the ills of life, derive comfort from their 
creed. While it forbids the dropping of hints that may shake 
their faith, it suggests the evasion of questions which cannot be 
discussed without unsettling their hopes.” * Surely it is not too 
much to say that Mr. Spencer has in these words admitted that 
agnosticism is not a faith that can make history directly andpow- 
erfully, is not a real gospel to the heart of man, the goodness of 
whose truth is immediately evident to those who “suffer under 
the ills of life.’ But the most significant point in these last 
words, to my mind, is that they betray a moral discontent with 
his own system, a lack of confidence in the very truths which he 
has spent an arduous lifetime inexpounding. I have little doubt 
that, if Mr. Spencer were closely questioned regarding this strange 
attitude of his mind, he would patiently point to the flow of his- 
tory—the changes that are continually coming over the opinions 
and creeds of men; and he would urge that it needs only the pas- 
sage of time to bring the world around to the agnostic stand- 
point. Why hurry, at the cost of immediate suffering to the 
individual, that which the gentler methods of the Zeitgeist will 
bring more slowly, but quite surely, to all hearts? 

The same remarkable sensitiveness to the inevitable change of 
opinion in a constantly changing universe is expressed by Mr. 
A. J. Balfour in his sharp saying that in the intellectual world 
nothing passes away so quickly as apologetics except criticism. 
Everything is changing. Even our criticisms of faith as 
well as our defenses of faith are undergoing a constant and 
never-ending succession of forms. Nowhere does this appear 
in a more startling manner than in the history of the theory of 
evolution and its relation alike to criticism and to apologetics. 
As soon as it appeared in its most convincing form, as a theory 
of the development of species, it began to be used as an instru- 
ment of criticism. Men assumed that they had grasped the 
idea in a final form, that they could depend upon it as a power- 
ful and inalienable ally of the forces opposed to a supernatural 
religion. While these rejoiced, others mourned and feared 
greatly. To the latter it seemed as though a new form of anti- 


* Facts and Comments, p. 287. 
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Christ had arisen in this doctrine that man grew up from apes 
instead of coming forth from God. As a matter of fact, the 
idea of evolution has been itself passing through an evolu- 
tion. Some kind of selection is busy with the contending 
theories of natural selection. From the day that Darwin began 
to add other, though subordinate, causes to that which was his 
fundamental doctrine, down to Mr. Kidd’s new book on the 
Principles of Western Civilization, the conception of evolution has 
undergone ceaseless criticism and even profound transformation. 
Mr. Kidd is himself a very orthodox Darwinian. He will not 
hear of any addition to the original Darwinian theory of natural 
selection as a cause of evolution, holding, with Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, that other alleged causes are only modifications 
of this one. But Mr. Kidd does not understand natural selec- 
tion just as Darwin expounded it. For the latter it was a purely 
mechanical process; for the former it is filled with a spiritual 
content. Natural selection, according to Mr. Kidd, acts not for 
the present, but for the future; not for the mere prolonging and 
enriching of the individual life at any one time, but for the 
greatest good to the race of which that individual is only a part, 
the coming race of which that one is a progenitor. This is all 
very perplexing for the man who reads here, there, everywhere 
that it is impossible to think today except as an evolutionist. 
While that is quite true in some sense, it does not by any means 
settle our fundamental difficulty, which is: What kind of evolu- 
tionist am I to be? At what stage of its development am I to 
grasp and cling to that doctrine ? 

But someone will say: Does not science rest upon certain 
fundamental principles which are held in common by all thinkers 
and which underlie the processes of all investigators? If we can- 
not find any historical, concrete realities which abide, if we cannot 
even discover any theory or set of theories which does not itself 
immediately fall into the whirl of an all-transforming historical 
process, are there not at any rate certain fixed and unchanging 
conceptions on which the whole process rests? This is a rele- 
vant question and for a moment may give us hope. But only for 
a moment. The categories of science are themselves undergo- 
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ing the severest scrutiny. One has only to read such works as 
Mr. Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism or Mr. Pearson’s Gram- 
mar of Science to discover that even the principles, or fundamen- 
tal assumptions, on which all science was always supposed to 
rest are passing through a series of remarkable changes, not in 
the mere form of statement, but even as to their essential inter- 
pretation. mdvta pei—“everything runs” like a river. Even 
the attempts to explore and explain the depths and currents of 
the river are themselves becoming a part of the stream and, 
riverlike, are flowing on in the great channel of human experi- 
ence. 

During the last quarter of a century the dominant tendency 
of religious thought in Germany has been different from that 
obtaining in Great Britain and America. Ritschl, aware that 
everything changes and that no philosophy is final, attempted to 
discover a way of rendering the Christian system independent of 
philosophy, Founding himself upon the neo-Kantian theory of 
knowledge, he sought, on the one hand, negatively to shut off 
the efforts of theology to understand the ultimate subjects of . 
speculative labor; and, on the other hand, and positively, he 
sought to discover the secret of the Christian faith and its 
strongest justification for man’s reason within the limits of the 
historical. It is true that he was not thoroughly consistent, that 
his great book on Justification and Reconciliation contains chapters 
which discuss with the utmost daring the very nature and eternal 
qualities of God. Nevertheless, his real strength and his real 
contribution to theology must be found in his concentration of 
the Christian argument upon the person and influence of Jesus 
Christ. For my part I believe that we shall gain the most from 
Ritschlianism, not when we regard and criticise it as a dogmatic 
system, but when we study it as a contribution to, and a most 
powerful and convincing example of, apologetic method. So 
considered it must be seen in the light of that Hegelian frenzy 
which swept over Germany in Ritschl’s young days, and which 
was used by some—Baur for instance—as the intellectual 
groundwork for the most deadly assault in modern times upon 
the Christian religion. 
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But apologetic lives as short a time as criticism, let us 
remember. And Ritschlian apologetic method may soon prove 
unsuited to the demands of either German, English, or American 
thinkers. Relentlessly science and philosophy have pushed on 
their way and are raising questions that cannot be satisfied by 
the mere agnosticism which Ritschl expounded as the refuge 
and philosophic defense of Christianity. In the English-speaking 
world Ritschlianism pure and simple is not likely to become 
a prevalent system. We have never been caught up into the 
enthusiasm of absolute idealism. Rather has agnosticism 
appeared among us as the weapon of the avowed enemies of 
faith, and the church has had to forge her instruments of war 
against that attack. Hence Ritschlianism as a system is not our 
next logical step, however much —and I believe it is much —we 
may learn from the methods of that school. 

With us the philosophic trend has been almost the reverse of 
what it is in Germany. Professor Wenley’s clever sarcasm to 
the effect that good German philosophies when they die go to 
Oxford (and, we might add, to Harvard) will only apply to the 
present situation when you ignore the differences. The idealism 
which Oxford and Harvard are expounding is not Hegel pure 
and simple. It is not the result of ignorance of the intervening 
history of thought in Germany. It is the natural antithesis to 
that sensational philosophy which dominated English thought 
and so profoundly influenced America from the days of Locke 
and Hume down to Mr. Spencer and John Fiske. Its boldness 
in Mr. Edward Caird or in Professor Royce must not blind us to 
its extreme value at this crisis. What we need more than aught 
else is, first, confidence in the power of human reason to get at 
the truth; and second, a feeling for the close and vital connec- 
tion between the philosophic standpoint of any generation and 
the quality alike of its Christian theology and its Christian living. 
And I know of nothing which is more likely to develop this 
double assurance among us than the enthusiastic work of our 
idealistic school. 

For, indeed, it is true—7ravra pei. But the flow of life, the 
onward movement of history, is after all only real as it is real for 
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experience. It is only rational when there is a reason which 
gives it form and life. If that vast movement—at its heart— 
there is man’s religion; and in man’s religious life—its very 
heart now—there is Christianity. Christianity as experience is 
therefore organically connected with the wider experience of 
man, at once its goal and its explanation. Who will justify this 
Christian religion as essential to human experience, without 
which that very experience remains an enigma, distressing to the 
reason, crushing to the heart, and offensive to the conscience of 
man? Let him arise, for we need him! His thought will be our 
‘new apologetic, from the point of view of philosophy.” 
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THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. II. 


By PRoFEssoR GEO. R. BERRY, PH.D., 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 


In the previous paper mention has been made of some of the 
most prominent characteristics of the ethical teaching of the Old 
Testament, which do, in fact, show a very high standard. Yeta 
few things which have been stated, and more which are yet to be 
mentioned, show a lower standard, and seem to need some 
explanation or defense. In many of these it is a comparison 
with the New Testament standard which appears to indicate 
that the Old Testament is defective. An attempt will now be 
made to classify these cases, and to explain and justify them 
by the consideration of general principles. 

It has already been mentioned that the Old Testament often 
shows a national limitation with reference to specific duties. In 
the New Testament, on the other hand, duties are usually to 
mankind generally. This can hardly be called a defect in the ‘ 
Old Testament, however ; it is simply a necessary result of God’s 
choice of Israel for a special work. Inasmuch as the purposes 
ot God were for the time to be accomplished primarily through 
this nation, it was natural and necessary that temporarily the 
scope of ethics should partly be limited to the nation. The 
great prominence of the national over the individual ideal of 
ethics is to be explained in the same way, as being necessary in 
order to the accomplishment of the purposes of the national 
choice. 

A few prominent points may be mentioned in which a com- 
parison with the New Testament shows the superiority of its 
ethical teaching to that of the Old Testament. Thus the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament is largely negative, that of the New 
Testament is positive ; the New Testament teaching is largely in 


4Concluded from the BIBLICAL WoRLD for February, 1903, pp. 108-14. 
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the form of general principles, that of the Old Testament is much 
more in specific rules; the Old Testament teaching is largely 
formal, the New Testament teaching is spiritual; in the Old 
Testament the command regards the external, in the New Testa- 
ment regard is had to the internal; the New Testament empha- 
sizes altruism much more strongly than the Old Testament, 
setting up as the standard the self-sacrificing love of Christ. 

In all these points there is a real difference, although there 
is much danger that the contrast may be made more pro- 
nounced than the facts will warrant. It is true that the Old 
Testament does largely condemn wrong-doing, the New Testa- 
ment commends right-doing. Yet the Old Testament also has 
much to say of the right life, and the New Testament contains 
denunciations of sin as severe as any in the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament is by no means wanting in general princi- 
ples, the New Testament contains many specific rules. The 
New Testament contains but very little that is formal, to be sure, 
and the Old Testament contains very much. Yet the Old 
Testament often insists that the external act has no value in: 
itself, but is designed to be the expression of the inner life. 
Manifestly this is the real purpose in the whole system of sacri- 
fices and ceremonial observances, that they should be the expres- 
sion of an inner reality. The Ten Commandments, as well as 
other commandments of the Old Testament, speak for the most 
part of external acts of sin, yet here should be remembered the 
tenth commandment, ‘Thou shalt not covet,” which has express 
reference only to the inner life. In the latter part of the Old 
Testament the prophets and wise men emphasize very strongly 
the inner life. In thé New Testament, no less than in the Old 
Testament, the command regards the external, it comes from 
God, yet in the New Testament it is obeyed not as such but as 
the prompting of a changed life. Undoubtedly in the Old 
Testament the commands were largely regarded simply as 
imposed from without, while the desire of the heart was opposed 
to them; this resulted in a failure of the Old Testament to pro- 
duce morality, which is often emphasized in the New Testa- 
ment. Yet the Old Testament is not without recognition of the 
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inward prompting of the heart in the line of the commands, as 
in Ps. 1:2, where the godly man is described as one whose 
“delight is in the law of Jehovah.” Jeremiah gives the New 
Testament doctrine ina prophecy, which is also a teaching, when 
he introduces Jehovah as saying with reference to the new 
covenant, in Jer. 31:33: ‘I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their hearts will I write it.’ The difference 
between the Old Testament and the New is not very great with 
reference to altruism; the Old Testament, as already remarked, 
teaches altruism, but not as emphatically or with as high a 
standard as the New Testament. In all these points the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament is not low; a comparison with contem- 
porary religions would show a marked advantage on the side of 
the Old Testament with reference to all of them. But the New 
Testament standard is higher. What can be said in reference to 
this? 

Various explanations of the facts have been given by those 
who believe in the Old Testament as a revelation from God. 
Some would say that the lower ethical standard of the Old 
Testament is to be explained as due to accommodation on the 
part of God, which was made necessary by the low condition of 
the people. For this is cited the language of Christ in reference 
to the matter of divorce, that it was on account of ‘‘the hard- 
ness of your hearts.” The matter of divorce presents a problem 
similar to that under discussion, although not precisely the 
same, as will be seen. Others would speak of the process as 
pedagogic, the method followed being adopted as the one 
which would secure the best results in teaching the nation. 
Dillmann® speaks of it as a necessity in order to bring ethics into 
relation with the historical development of the people. Dill- 
mann, however, has reference chiefly to other facts than those 
now under consideration, although presenting similar problems. 

All these explanations may be accepted as true, approaching 
the matter from different sides, and each emphasizing one side of 
the truth. A statement perhaps more comprehensive would be 
somewhat as follows: The lower standard is a necessary result 

5 Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie, p. 51. 
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of God’s usual method of working, which is, in the common 
phrase, by evolution rather than revolution, although in this 
connection the word ‘‘development”’ is better than evolution. 
As applied to revelation, ethical as well as religious, this method 
means that the revelation is in general progressive, being adapted 
primarily to the needs and circumstances of the nation at the 
particular time when it was given. This is not, however, merely 
a natural, godless development, it is simply God’s usual method 
of working. When at any time a specially marked advance in 
the development of revelation is needed, it is given. A given 
truth, then, is usually unfolded gradually, as it can be under- 
stood. The ethical teaching, therefore, may be called low or 
imperfect when compared with the New Testament; but when 
considered in its own circumstances and in reference to the 
needs of the people, it must be regarded as perfect from the 
standpoint of adaptation; it was perfectly adapted to the end to 
be reached at that time in the ethical and moral development of 
the people. It also follows from the statements already made 
that God’s usual way of working, in revelation and moral . 
development as well, involves the use of human instrumentality 


so far as that can be successfully employed. Hence the mes- 
sage is expressed in human form, it is put in human language, 
which is of course the language of the time, with which the 
writer or speaker and his immediate readers or hearers would be 
familiar. 


The application of the statements which have just been 
made to the particular cases cited in the comparison of the Old 
and New Testaments must be to a large extent obvious. The 
progressiveness of revelation required that to quite an extent 
the negative teaching should precede the positive, in order to 
develop the consciousness of sin and prepare the way for the 
positive development of character which would otherwise be 
impossible. A people in the earlier stages of moral develop- 
ment cannot grasp teaching which is largely in the form of 
principles; it must be chiefly in the form of concrete and 
specific rules, which demand less effort in the application. So 
also the external act must necessarily be emphasized in dealing 
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with those who are low in the scale of moral development. The 
New Testament emphasizes the fact that the conception of the 
law as a commandment of God was necessary for the develop- 
ment of the people, especially to give a consciousness of sin and 
a sense of failure, and so to prepare for the way of salvation taught 
in the New Testament. The standard of altruism which the 
Old Testament sets up is not as high as that of the New Testa- 
ment, but is as high as could, in the nature of the case, have any 
force or meaning before Christ came. In all cases mentioned 
the light of the Old Testament is genuine light from God, not 
as bright as it becomes later, but usually as bright as the vision 
of the nation can bear at that time. 

Particular mention may also be made in this connection of 
the problem of the imprecatory psalms. These are to be 
explained by the fact that the divine message comes through 
human instrumentality. The teaching in these psalms is not of 
personal revenge; it is rather the expression of a desire for the 
punishment of the enemies of the writers because they are sin- 
ners, and so enemies. The fundamental idea is right, that of 
God’s punishment of sinners, and is often expressed. The lan- 
guage is characterized by the intense oriental and poetical style 
of the writer’s own time, and if these psalms are understood as 
the men of that time would have understood them, they fitly con- 
vey the divine message. The ethical difficulty that has so often 
been felt concerning them has arisen from the feeling that they 
teach a wrong spirit ; but this difficulty has come from disregard- 
ing the fact that they are oriental and poetical. The same thing 
may be said in the case of other passages of the Old Testament 
where similar difficulties are felt: they convey the divine idea 
in the form of expression of the writer and of the men of his 
time. 

There is another class of cases of a different kind. The Old 
Testament recognizes and tolerates such acts and institutions as 
polygamy, easy divorce, slavery, and blood-revenge. These are 
commonly and correctly regarded as wrong. These institutions 
were found among practically all the nations of antiquity, and 
had been practiced by the ancestors of the Hebrew nation, so 
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that the people were familiar with them through all their 
national life. Here the question which arises is: Why were 
they not forbidden in the Old Testament? Is not the ethical 
system of the Old Testament seriously defective because it does 
not forbid them ? 

Here also the explanation is to be found in the progressive- 
ness of revelation. These things were not forbidden because the 
time had not yet come for that; it was not the best way of 
dealing with these acts and institutions. This involves another 
statement, which is a further application of the general prin- 
ciple already laid down concerning God’s usual method of work- 
ing. In moral development, as well as in ethical teaching, God 
works gradually, and often indirectly, so that specific forms of 
evil are often not mentioned or attacked until the time is ripe 
for their removal, and in some cases not directly condemned at 
all. Thus slavery is not directly condemned in the New Testa- 
ment, any more than in the Old. In other words, certain evils can 
be removed most effectually by means of general moral training, 
either alone, or after a time reinforced by specific command.. 
The command at first would not accomplish anything, and hence 
was not given. There were given, however, some specific regu- 
lations designed to remove the worst of the evils connected with 
these institutions, and to help in preparing the way for their 
final abolition. 

But, it may be said, is not such a course as this in the Old 
Testament a compromise with sin, and therefore morally unjus- 
,tifiable on the part of God, if the Old Testament is a revelation 
from him ? Undoubtedly this would be the case if the Old Tes- 
tament is to be regarded as designed to be a comprehensive and 
complete manual of ethics. But it is not to be so considered if 
the Old Testament is to be regarded primarily, from the ethical 
standpoint, as an aid in the moral training of the Hebrew nation, 
and as marking a stage in the progressive revelation. On the 
latter view, which is regarded by the present writer as the cor- 
rect one, the course followed was evidently the best one, if it 
was the one best adapted to aid in the moral development of the 
nation. 
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It should be noted, however, what is the nature of these prac- 
tices which are thus treated. If there were sufficient reasons for 
regarding this as the best method of treatment in any particular 
case, plainly no objection could on ethical grounds be urged 
against its adoption. In most cases, however, these reasons 
would be difficult to find. And, asa matter of fact, this method 
is followed in comparatively few cases. The consecration of 
unchastity, which was so common in many nations of anti- 
quity, was never tolerated among the Hebrews, but always 
strictly forbidden. We see that as a matter of fact the practices 
thus treated were not the highest; but, on the other hand, they 
were not the lowest. They were in fact a mixture of good and 
evil. Under certain circumstances they might be the very best 
attainable. Polygamy and easy divorce were a marked advance 
upon open unchastity, which was so common in antiquity; it 
constituted for a time probably the best practicable safeguard 
against it. Slavery among the Hebrews probably presented few 
of the evils of the institution in more recent times, and was 
perhaps the best relation between the rich and the poor that 
was feasible under the circumstances. Blood-revenge was really 
a rude form of the administration of justice, and as such it was 
under some circumstances much better than no justice at all, 
just as lynching is defensible when there is no better form of 
the administration of justice to take its place. 

It is often said, however, that there are cases which go 
beyond any that have been mentioned, where the divine com- 
mand is said to be given for acts that are in themselves sinful. 
The chief examples quoted in this connection are the sacrifice of 
Isaac and the extermination of the Canaanites.6 Inthe case of 
the former we should consider both the surrounding circum- 
stances, and God’s general plan of revealing himself to men 
according to their circumstances. Considering the circum- 
stances, we note that human sacrifice was common in antiquity, 
and was regarded as the highest form of sacrifice. This was 

°In reference to both these cases see the excellent article by HENRY A. STIM- 


son, “ The Ethics of the Old Testament,” BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. XVI, pp. 87-97, in 
which also some general principles are touched upon. 
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natural because the members of a man’s family were generally 
regarded as a part of his possessions. Hence the command to 
sacrifice Isaac would have meant to Abraham simply: ‘ Do you 
love God enough to sacrifice to him your dearest possession, as 
your heathen neighbors do?” This explains, therefore, how it 
could be a test of faith to Abraham. The question may be 
asked, however: Would it be right for God to make use of such 
a horrible act simply in order to test faith, even if it was not 
actually performed? Probably not. It seems plain, however, 
that the outcome shows that another thing is to be discerned in 
the incident; it shows God making use of the ideas which Abra- 
ham had in common with the men of his time, in order to raise 
him to a higher stage of ethical development. God taught 
Abraham by this incident that human sacrifices were unaccept- 
able to him. He made use of the means best adapted to the 
circumstances of Abraham in order to teach him this lesson. It 
should be noticed that nowhere does the Old Testament suggest 
a contrary conclusion. The case of Jephthah is the most cer- 
tain example of human sacrifice in Israel, but there is nothing 
to indicate that it was acceptable to God. 

The extermination of the Canaanites was an act ethically jus- 
tifiable and necessary under the circumstances. Would it be 
justifiable now for a nation to do the same thing? Surely not, 
but the cases are quite different. It is often claimed that not 
God, but the Hebrews themselves, were responsible for it, and 
that it shows their imperfect ethical ideas, although such acts 
were common in war at that time. It is to be noted that the 
Old Testament says explicitly that it was commanded by God, 
as in Josh. 11:14, 15, and gives reasons for it. Obviously, - 
therefore, these reasons should be examined to see if they jus- 
tify the act, before it is concluded that the account which attri- 
utes it to the divine command is unhistorical. These reasons 
seem plainly to justify it under the circumstances. In the first 
place, it is represented as a punishment upon the Canaanites for 
their sins, many, atrocious, and long-continued, Gen. 15:16; 
Deut. 12: 30f., etc. Of these there can be no doubt or ques- 
tion. And as God dealt with men in Old Testament times, it 
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cannot be called an excessive punishment. It is also repre- 
sented as necessary in order to guard the Hebrews from contami- 
nation by the sins of the Canaanites, Exod. 23: 32f., etc. Of 
the greatness of this danger there can be no question, when it 
is remembered how easily the Hebrews were led astray at many 
times into idolatry and wickedness. Such extermination was, 
therefore, absolutely necessary if the Hebrews were to be given 
any opportunity for moral development. Hence these two rea- 
sons show this act as necessary and inevitable under the circum- 
stances, while it would not be justifiable under different circum- 
stances. If God has any right to punish, the act was justifiable. 

The chief conclusions, then, of the present discussion are as 
follows: The ethical system of the Old Testament is in general 
comprehensive, and elevated; in particular a comparison with 
other ethical systems of antiquity shows its marked superiority 
to them. Although a comparison with the New Testament 
shows points of inferiority, these can be explained as inevitable 
on the ground of a progressive revelation. The toleration of 
certain ancient customs is in harmony with God’s usual method 
of working. These conclusions indicate that the ethical system 


of the Old Testament is such as to make it worthy of being a 
part of God’s progressive revelation. 


PSALM 8: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By PROFEsSOR HERMANN GUNKEL, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


Yahweh, our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name 
In all the earth! 
Thou, whose glory is proclaimed* throughout the heavens. 


Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
Hast thou ordained praise, 

Because of thine adversaries, 
To still the foe and the enemy. 


When I behold thy heaven, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast established: 
What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
The son of man that thou considerest him! 


Yet hast thou made him a little lower than a god, 
With glory and honor hast thou crowned him; 
Thou gavest him dominion over the works of thy hands, 
All things hast thou laid at his feet. 
Sheep and oxen all alike, 
Yea, and the beasts of the field, 
The fowl of the air and the fish of the sea, 
Whatsoever passeth through the paths of the waters. 
Yahweh, our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name 
In all the earth! 


THE psalm is a hymn in praise of God’s glory. Such hymns 
are sung by the congregations gathered in the outer courts of 
Yahweh for his praise (hence the expression “our Lord”’); in 

*Read tunna. 
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such a situation one naturally reflects about all the things in the 
world which praise the name of God. Grand is the way in 
which the poet begins: Not only by the small body of men 
gathered here is God’s praise told, but heaven and earth are 
filled with it. The earth beneath and the creatures of heaven 
above, the witnesses of the wondrous doings of God—they all 
proclaim his praise and magnify his great name. The form of 
these lines is one very frequently occurring in hymns, 2. e., some 
quality of God which is especially worthy of admiration is 
extolled: Yahweh is holy, awe-inspiring, good, and merciful ; 
his name is glorious; and so forth; compare 1 Sam. 2:2, 30, Isa. 
6:3; Ps. 89:9; 103:8, and others. 

The second strophe continues in a strange contrast: This 
God, whose majesty is praised by the whole vast universe, likes 
to be praised by “babes and sucklings,” and this silences the 
enemies and adversaries who deride his name. Such, as we 
know, is the way of our God. God works his great miracles by 
means that seem to be quite insufficient, in order that his power 
may be revealed the more clearly. To the infinite fury of the 
sea he set as a limit the sand: that which is scattered by each 
breeze must, according to God’s will, restrain the primeval 
power of the waves. God preserved the prophet Elisha from 
famine in a wonderful way by means of the widow who herself 
owned nothing. And so God puts the mighty adversaries to 
silence by the mouth of children. God has chosen the weak in 
the world to abash the strong. Thus David proclaimed the 
name of Yahweh in his fight with the Goliath and felled the 
giant: ‘‘Thou comest to me with sword, spear, and shield; but I 
come to thee in the name of Yahweh Sabaoth whom thou hast 
blasphemed ; this day Yahweh will give thee into my hand, that 
all lands may learn that Israel has a God.” Thus God chose 
the boy Samuel and revealed to him the destiny of Eli’s wicked 
sons. Joseph was a boy when he had his dreams; and the boy 
Daniel knew more than all the wise men of Babylon. These or 
similar tales the psalmist has in mind; we find such general 
allusions to sacred history also in other passages of the hymns 


(of. Isa. 43:16 f.; Pss. 65:8 f.; 66:6, 10f.; 111:3 ff.). 
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Thus far the introduction of the poem, of which the first 
line is repeated at the end; we may imagine that, in the most 
ancient form of presentation, the introduction and conclusion of 
such a psalm were sung by the chorus. 

Here ensues the middle portion of the poem, which treats of 
another subject —of man’s position inthe world. In this middle 
portion the chorus no longer speaks, but an individual ; it is no 
‘choral song,” but a hymn (compare the “I”’). It is night. 
The eye of the poet looks at the vast sky and at the wonderful 
stars that stand there; he remembers that all of them are 
creatures of God; and now it occurs to him how little man is 
compared with the celestial bodies ; how entirely unworthy he is 
of the care of the Almighty. And yet the same man is, accord- 
ing to God’s will, a king, even a god in his world. With pride 
the psalmist surveys man’s kingdom ; he commands his cattle 
and flocks; he subdues the wild animals; he knows how to 
capture even the birds, and the fish of the sea. He is the mas- 
ter, at whose feet are all things ; with royal glory is he crowned ; 
indeed, God has made him ‘little lower than the deity itself.” , 
This expression —the most forcible that the poet can use —is 
not intelligible to us by itself. Old Testament usage — appar- 
ently a relic of the most ancient polytheism — often does not 
take offense at the mention of many ‘“ gods” if only the one 
thing is certain, that the One, Yahweh, alone is worshiped. Thus 
it is believed that there are many beings, more or less mighty, 
who all belong to the deity. In this sense only does the psalmist 
speak of the “deity,” whose power and glory man does not 
entirely fail to equal. He makes a difference between this 
‘deity’ and Yahweh himself; he addresses Yahweh (“thou”’), 
but he speaks of the deity in the third person. With the Most 
High God, Yahweh, man must not be compared, but he is almost 
like the lower beings in the “deity,” the “angels” (as the old 
translations say rightly). The psalmist means here the same 
thing as the very ancient account of creation, reflected in the 
psalm, according to which man is created ‘‘in the image of the 
deity’’ (but not of Yahweh). The same is meant by the German 
poet who calls man “den kieinen Gott der Welt.” 
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Paganism also knows such ideas of man’s majesty. ‘‘ Much 
that is powerful lives, but nothing is more powerful than man.” 
These are the most ancient ideas of humanity. Man awakening 
from the dream of childhood and looking about himself with clear 
eyes finds in the world nothing greater—than himself! He 
bursts into astonishment and exultation over the majesty of 
human nature. But, differing from the Greek poet, the psalmist 
does not stop with this thought; he puts in striking contrast 
with the joy over human glory the humble realization that man 
by nature is absolutely unworthy of the high position which God 
has given him ; the psalmist sings no hymn to man, but to God, 
who has raised him so high; he includes these considerations in 
a praise of Yahweh. 

Thus he concludes, framing the psalm with the praise of God : 
‘* How glorious is Yahweh.” 

The keynote of the true philosophy of nature and history is 
the adoration of the glory of God. 
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THE NEED OF AN EDUCATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By PATTERSON DuBols, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Man wastes nothing so much as man. Life is loose with 
losses. Salvation is the imminent and perpetual need. Nature, 
science, and art alike repudiate loss. _Life is essentially econo- 
mic, and leakage is the one intolerable thing in the application 
of power to the world’s work—whether it be mechanical, physio- 
logical, zsthetic, moral, or spiritual. 

Greatest of all world-powers, as the Christian church is, we 
have scarcely begun to realize its possibilities. As an institution, 
the leakage, waste, and loss of power which the church sustains 
is due in large measure to the lack of an educational conscious- 
ness in every activity, interest, and influence. 

In so far as the home and the church, as the ‘foci of effort,” . 
are responsible for the nurture and development of personal char- 
acter, together with the culture of a social ideal—thus far are 
the church and the home educational institutions quite as truly 
as the more systematically or logically organized school or 
college. 

And thus far also it is morally obligatory on the church and 
the home to have an educational consciousness and to know 
something of the bases of educational method as understood in 
the light of modern psychologic progress. To say this, however, 
is to say virtually nothing more than that the educational func- 
tion should be exercised in the spirit and in accord with the 
practice of Jesus; for there is nothing basal in the principles of 
sane, modern education that has not always existed as principle 
in Christianity, as we find it illustrated in the life of our Lord. 
The ‘new education” is essentially as old as the Christian era. 
Indeed, its central idea or law of a free-will self-activity received 
its first recorded sanction in Eden. 

The church would seem to be the natural heir to the mode of 
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Jesus as the modern trainer of men, and yet the church rests 
more or less in ignorance of, or in virtual defiance of, principles 
that are as plainly a part of the gospel as is salvation or the 
Golden Rule. In other words, the weakness of the church lies 
largely in its failure to be consciously educative after the manner 
of the Master. Christian education is, therefore, not merely a 
matter of instruction in the tenets of the church or even in ethics, 
but it is a matter of consciously Christian method. Conse- 
quently it is not limited to “religious’”’ instruction, but is 
coextensive with the whole discipline of life. Professor Coe 
aptly says: 

Religious education has relations to general pedagogy that demand to be 
recognized and applied. The teacher of religion and the teacher of arithme- 
tic are dealing with the same child. Possibly learning arithmetic has some- 
thing to do with learning to be religious. In any case the principles of 
development in the one sphere cannot be altogether separated from those in 
the other. 

Now, notwithstanding modern education, following the lead 
of Jesus, insists on setting the child in the midst and making him 
the center of interest, it is true, as Professor Coe says, that ‘‘the 
weakest point in our campaign for bringing the world to Christ 
is the relation of the church to the young;’’ and “the official 
status of children to the church has been altogether over- 
shadowed by that of adults.” 

The truth is that the church seems never to have fully realized 
itself as an educational institution, or at least that its prime func- 
tion is of necessity educational. Once more I quote Professor 
Coe, since it were impossible for me better to picture the condi- 
tions. He says, if the inner history of the relations between 
Christianity and education could be written, 
it would record many a strange fact, many a quaint idea, many a sur- 
prising contradiction. The church would appear now as the leading patron 
of education, now as an opponent or reluctant follower of educational reforms. 
We should find education pressed upon the young in the name of religion at 
the same time that the spiritual barrenness of all culture is proclaimed from the 
housetops. We should find the child held up as a type of the kingdom of God, 
yet declared to be depraved by nature, and needing to be converted before it 
can see the kingdom. At almost every point evidence would appear of an inter- 
nal strain, an unreconciled opposition between two tendencies. .... Yet 
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one thing Christianity can never do; it cannot let education alone. The 
debate over salvation by works and salvation by faith may seem to exhaust 
the alternatives, yet there always remains a back-lying assumption that the 
world’s salvation is to be accomplished partly by educating the young. 

Is it not strange that salvation by education has never received doctrinal 
recognition? The churches spend vast sums upon schools and colleges ; 
they maintain Sunday schools at great cost of labor and of gold ; they send 
a schoolmaster side by side with the preacher to heathen lands; yet the 
principle that governs these things has never been put into words by any 
official body. We have elaborate theories as to man’s part and God’s part 
in other spiritual processes; why not some theory of how God and man 
co-operate in the education of a soul? 

Had the church realized that Christian education signifies 
education by Christian means as well as for Christian ends, it could 
not have been so remiss in the exercise of its prime function as 
an educational institution. But Christian education in this full 
sense is larger than any school idea as such. It is psycho- 
logical as well as logical in administration as well as in curricu- 
lum, order, and program. It connotes influence everywhere and 
always. It prescribes environment and relations in the home, as 
well as in the church, Sunday school, or other sub-organization. ' 

It is but a half-truth to say that the methods of Jesus were 
educational. The whole truth is that he not only educated his 
disciples, but that he meant to be educational, and that he was the 
model toward which in its final analysis the sanest modern edu- 
cation is tending. The farther scientific pedagogy probes its 
problems, the more nearly do its conclusions find their prototypes 
in the principles and methods of the great Teacher. Whether 
he walked or sat or talked or kept silent, whether he praised or 
rebuked, whether he was secret or open, whether he healed or 
turned aside and withdrew from sight—he was the consummate 
teacher and trainer. The one unique thing about him as a 
teacher is that he seems never to have lost his educational con- 
sciousness or intent. 

Similarly the church, standing, as Professor E. A. Ross says, 
as ‘the repository of certain related ideas, convictions, ideals, 
symbols, and appeals which are admitted to have more efficacy 
in socializing the human heart than any other group of influences 
known to western civilization,” should be par excellence the insti- 
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tutional executor of the pedagogic of the Master Educator. In 
administration and in substance of instruction it should be an 
economic model, never wasting an atom of vital force by neglect 
or misdirection of energy. 

All through the ages the church has acted more or less as 
though she had an educational function. She established schools 
and universities and drew the teaching ranks from the clergy. 
Says Thomas Davidson: 

From the days of Alcuin to the rise of Protestantism education was 
almost entirely in the hands of the clergy. Since that event, but particu- 
larly since the French Revolution, there has been an increasing tendency to 
withdraw it from their hands and place it in those of laymen. Along with 
this has gone a tendency to withdraw it from the church altogether and hand 
it over to the state It is not long since every college and university in 
the United States thought it necessary to have a clergyman for president. 
At present a very large number have lay presidents, and that number is 
yearly increasing. 

Likewise we find public bequests diverted more and more from 
the church to the college and the library. 

Manifestly there is a feeling that the school in one form or 
another is the progressive, investigating, developing element in 
our civilization; that the church is conservative, apologetic, 
self-complacent, propagandic, and fossilized. The educationist 
stands for freedom, the church for subjection — notwithstanding 
the explicit gospel that Christ came to set us free. The world 
seems not to look hopefully among theologians for educators, 
nor among preachers for teachers. The fact is that theology 
and Christian education—which is properly the only true educa- 
tion—do not yoke well together, since theology is scholastic 
and dogmatic, while liberal education is open-eyed, truth- 
seeking, and developmental. The one pulls for authority and 
subordination, the other for individual, social, and institutional 
freedom under the law. The one studies the child before it 
brings him to book, the other studies the book and imposes it as 
an adult’s prescription on the child. Says Phillips Brooks: 
‘‘Every theologian must own that his theology is harder than 
the New Testament. It is the New Testament and not his 
theology that he ought to teach to the child. The child’s mind is 
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natural and not artificial.” In short, it is in education that the 
church in too large a degree parts company with its own Founder ; 
and, singularly enough, through a process of evolution rather 
than through directly imitating Christ, modern education finds 
itself tending more and more toward the principles and practice 
of Jesus. 

One church, at least, the Presbyterian, is in the anomalous 
position of technically denominating its ministers ‘teaching 
elders,’ while the seminary through which they have passed has 
never trained them in the science or art of pedagogy or educa- 
tion! Scores of theological students in one denomination or 
another groan under the uneducational methods of the semi- 
naries. The curriculum through which they are passing is 
practically unmodified by the modern rediscovery of the child 
as an organism to be developed, to say nothing of the educa- 
tional basis of the life of our Lord. ‘There are two distinct 
sources of pedagogic method—the nature of the mind to be 
taught, and the nature of the subject to be presented: whence 
arise psychologic method and logical method,” says Professor - 
Brumbaugh. This fact may profitably be brought into compari- 
son with seminary, church, and home standards and methods. 
Dr. W. T. Harris observes, in his study of Dante, that “it is 
in Christianity that religion, for the first time, conceives man as 
perfectly responsible, perfectly free—a spiritual totality.’’ Thus 
this, which is the new and the true educational idea, is strictly 
a Christian idea, and, in so far as the church fails to be‘ con- 
scious of it as an ideal, the educational science, which zs 
conscious of it, distances the church in its own rightful field. 
In spite of all this, and the enormous leakage and waste of 
power which arise from it, the church has done and does doa 
great educational work. In school and out, directly or indi- 
rectly, she, together with the home, has wrought miracles in 
personal progress. Says Dr. Lyman Abbott: 

How many hospitals or asylums or public philanthropies of any kind 
would there be if there were no churches? How much honor and integrity, 
how much honesty and uprightness, how much trust and confidence, if there 


were none of these reservoirs from which the springs are furnished? ... . 
I know the faults of the church, I know its follies, its divisions, its cold- 
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ness, its persecuting spirit, its apathy. But, spite of all, tell me where in 
human history there is such an organization of men and women, or ever has 
been, bound together by so splendid a loyalty, holding so heartily the great 
fundamental faith in God, in the invisible world and the living Christ, the 
revelation of them both, and working with an unselfish purpose in the 
world’s redemption—as is to be found in Christ’s church? It is a life- 
giver. 

That is, it is a life-developer. Jesus Christ came that we 
might have life more abundantly. The church, producing, as it 
does, a development of life, says Rev. E. M. Fairchild, “is in 
the full sense of the word an educational institution and is to be 
classed with institutions of this kind.” Normally and ideally 
this is true, and it is a truth which it is the mission of this paper 
to show is too easily overlooked. The same writer, noting that 
neither the church nor the college as yet performs its mission 
fully (and we might add the home), says that the college ‘has 
determined its proper function and does its work systematically,” 
while ‘‘the church seems to be in doubt and its work is desul- 
tory.” 

Now, in a real sense, just because of these conditions, the 
church needs to have the great fundamental principles of educa- 
tion at its fingers’ ends so as to avoid making that multitude of 
mistakes, both in administration and in formal teaching, to 
which desultory work is peculiarly liable. It is evident that in 
all its complex of personal or organized influences the church 
must be consciously educative or fail to realize itself. Nor does 
it need to establish schools or colleges in order to fulfil its obli- 
gation of executing an incessant and varied educational func- 
tion, so far as it goes. In its delicate interplay of soul on soul 
individually and in the mass, the church stands in need of a 
ready, untechnical, and easily applied pedagogy — one that sets 
the child in the midst and permits his nature to determine the 
method of his nurture. This is the divine, as well as the 
rational, remedy for leakage of power. 
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A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


a »* a a a a A a 

obdv tov oixtippav Tod wapactioa Ta 

cwpata Ovoiav ayiav to eidpertov, tiv AoyiKnv AaTpeiav 
Kat aidve rovTw, GAA peTapoppodobe TH ava- 
TOD vods, eis TO Ti Td OéAnpa Tod Deod, Td ayabdv Kal 

evdpeorov Kal TédeLov. 
—Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service. And be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. 

—Authorized Version, 1611. 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is 
your reasonable [R. V. (Am.), spiritual ] service. And be not fashioned 
according to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God. 


—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 
— Revised Version (American Standard Edition) 1go1. 


I entreat you, then, Brothers, by all God’s mercies to you, to offer 
your bodies as a living and holy sacrifice, acceptable to God, which 
is for you reasonable worship. Do not conform to the fashion of the 
age; but let your lives be transformed by your new attitude of mind, 
so that you may discern what God’s will is—all that is good, accept- 


able and perfect. 
— Twentieth Century New Testament, 1901. 


Therefore, I call on you, brethren, by the Divine mercies, to pre- 
pare your bodies a holy, living sacrifice, well-pleasing to God, your 
rational service. And do not adapt yourselves to this age; but be 
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transformed by the renewal of the mind, to search out what is the 
intention of God—the Good, and Noble, and Perfect. 
— Fenton, New Testamentin Modern English, 1901. 


I appeal to you then, brothers, by the tender mercies of God, 
present your bodies as a sacrifice, living, holy, well-pleasing, to God: 
that is the rational worship for you. And be not fashioned according 
to this age, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind so as to 
prove what is the will of God, namely, what is good and well-pleasing 
and perfect. 


— Moffatt, Historical New Testament, 1901. 


By appeal to God’s goodness to you, brethren, I urge you to con- 
secrate yourselves, body and mind, to his service—the true, real i 
spiritual service of the heart—so that you may prove in experience i 
the blessedness of doing his holy will. Hl 

— Messages of the Bible, 1900. i 


So I call on you, brothers, to show your appreciation of God’s 
mercies by presenting your bodies a living sacrifice, pure and pleasing 
to God. I call on you to do this, because it is your religious duty 
sanctioned by reason. And do not keep copying the changing fash- 
ions of this present age. On the contrary, undergo a deep and 
abiding change, by the renewing of your mind, so that you may be 
able to decide what the good and acceptable and perfect will of God 
is, and act in harmony with it. 


— Ballentine, American Bible, 1901. 


With this wonderful programme of salvation before you offer to 
God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, but of your living selves, 
your own bodies, pure and free from blemish, your spiritual service. 
Do not take pattern by the age in which you live, but undergo com- 
plete moral reformation with the will of God for your standard. 

— Sanday and Headlam, Commentary on Romans, 1895. 


Fellow-Christians, God is very loving and good to us; and his will 
is the only true guide to life. Therefore free yourselves from sinful 
practices, be pure and noble, think and act according to the gospel 
teaching; this is the kind of worship which God wishes from you. 

— BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the CouNcIL oF SEVENTY was held 
in Chicago on Tuesday, February 10, with a morning and an afternoon 
session. Thirty-six Members and Associate Members were in attend- 
ance, President Frank K. Sanders being in the chair. Resolutions 
were prepared expressive of the sorrow and regret of the CouNCcIL at 
the death of two prominent members during the past year, Dr. John 
Henry Barrows and Professor George S. Burroughs. President San- 
ders in his address to the CounciL reviewed the progress which had 
been made during the past year in the field of Bible study, and spoke 
of the preparation for the Convention for Religious Education, the first 
session of which was to meet in the evening of the same day. After 
the usual annual reports were read, the subject of the work of the 
CoUNCIL OF SEVENTY for the coming year was taken up. Later, spe- 
cial meetings of the Chambers were held for the election of officers, 
and for the discussion of problems which especially concerned the sev- 
eral Chambers. In the afternoon session the officers of the CounciL 
were elected. Upon recommendation of the Old Testament Cham- 
ber, Professor Edward T. Harper, Ph.D., was elected Master of the 
Chamber, and Professor George L. Robinson, Ph.D., was elected 
Scribe. For the New Testament Chamber, Professor E. D. Burton, 
D.D., was elected Master, and Professor D. A. Hayes, S.T.D., was 
elected Scribe. The officers of the General Chamber for the past year 
were continued in office, President Charles J. Little, D.D., as Master, 
and Professor George B. Foster, as Scribe. Upon the unanimous 
recommendation of the Chambers, the acting President of the Cuoun-~ 
ciL, Dr. Frank K. Sanders, was elected President for the ensuing year. 
Professor C. W. Votaw, Ph.D., was re-elected as Recorder of the Coun- 
and Professor H.'L. Willett, Ph.D., was made Treasurer. 

A motion of the New Testament Chamber was presented to the 
CounciL which urged the preparation by the Old Testament Chamber 
and the General Chamber of lists of books to be recommended for the 
study of the Bible and of Christianity, similar to the lists prepared by 
the New Testament Chamber, and published in 1900. This motion was 
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adopted. The New Testament Chamber asked permission to reissue 
its lists of books at five-year intervals with revision and annotations, 
which was approved. 

The following resolution was presented, and on motion adopted: 
“* Whereas, The CounciL OF SEVENTY, with other persons, has issued’a 
Call for a Convention to be held in Chicago, Ill., on February 1o—r12, 
1903, for the promotion of religious and moral education; therefore, 
Resolved, ‘That the CoUNCIL OF SEVENTY, conducting the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, hereby declares its desire to be 
associated with or recognized by any organization that may be estab- 
lished by the Convention only on the same basis as other organiza- 
tions for the promotion of Bible study.” It was voted that this reso- 
lution be presented to the Convention by the President of the Coun- 
CIL OF SEVENTY. 

The following resolution was also adopted: ‘In view of a proposed 
larger organization for the promotion of moral and religious instruc- 
tion throughout the country, we declare our judgment that the work 
of the CoUNCIL OF SEVENTY, directing the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE, should still continue; and we therefore request 
the Senate to prosecute the work along such lines and to such an 
extent as it may deem wise.” 


. THE CONVENTION FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


In accordance with the Call issued by the CouNcIL oF SEVENTY on 
October 13, 1902, and under the auspices of the CouNCIL, a Convention 
was held in Chicago on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, February 
10-12, 1903. The program as printed in the last number of the BiBLICAL 
WorRLD was duly presented. The addresses were characterized by 
clearness of vision, sanity of thought, practical wisdom, and deep 
spirituality. There seemed to be a profound sense of the present need 
for better religious and moral instruction, and a unity of idea as to 
how the better instruction is to be attained. The interest and enthu- 
siasm which were so marked in the first session, in the Auditorium on 
Tuesday evening, deepened and became clarified through every hour 
of the five subsequent sessions, until the climax was reached on Thurs- 
day afternoon. The constitution for the new organization presented 
by the Committee of twenty-one on Permanent Organization was adopted 
unanimously. There was no question raised as to the necessity of a 
new organization. The Convention seemed to have reached a com- 
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plete oneness of opinion as to the work required, and as to the best way 
of accomplishing it. The great field of activity which the CounciL had 
proposed for the new organization was clearly seen, and there was but 
one judgment as to the duty and desirability of taking up the task. 
The name of the new organization, as voted by the Convention, is 
“The Religious Education Association.” 

The officers recommended by the Committee of twenty-one on 
Nominations were elected by a unanimous vote. The efficers (so far 
as elected) are as follows: 

President— Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., Dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice- Presidents — President Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Columbia University, New York city; President James B. Angell, 
LL.D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Professor W. G. 
Ballantine, LL.D., Instructor of the Bible, International Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, Springfield, Mass.; Rev. William C. Bitting, D.D., 
Pastor Mount Morris Baptist Church, New York city; Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D., Pastor First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J.; 
Mr. J. W. Carr, Superintendent of Schools, Anderson, Ind.; Professor 
Thomas F. Day, D.D., San Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, Calif.; Rev. George E. Horr, D.D., Editor of the Watchman, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Jesse J. Hurlbut, D.D., Pastor Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Morristown, N. J.; President William DeWitt Hyde, D.D., 
LL.D., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.; President Burris Jenkins, 
Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky.; President Charles J. Little, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill.; Rev. S. J. McPherson, D.D., 
Head Master Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Rev. John 
Moore, Pastor First Methodist Episcopal Church, Dallas, Tex.; Pro- 
fessor James S. Riggs, D.D., Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
N. Y.; President Mary E. Woolley, Litt.D., Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Treasurer— Mr. James Herron Rekels, President Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago. 

Board of Directors—Mr. Herbert B. Ames, Montreal, Can.; Mr. 
Nolan R. Best, Editor of the J#terior, Chicago; Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., Pastor First Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich.; 
Professor Edward L. Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass.; President R. D. Harlan, D.D., Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Ill.; Rev. Pascal Harrower, Chairman Sunday- 
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School Commission of the Diocese of New York, West New Brighton, 
N. Y.; Professor J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., University of Nashville, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; President Richard Cecil Hughes, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wis.; Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D.D., Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York city; President R. J. Kelly, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.; 
Rev. William M. Lawrence, D.D., Pastor Second Baptist Church, 
Chicago ; Rev. William F. McDowell, Ph.D., Secretary of Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York city; Professor John E. 
McFadyen, Knox College, Toronto, Can.; Professor Walter Miller, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La.; Professor Samuel C. Mitchell, 
Ph.D., Richmond College, Richmond, Va.; Rev. A. B. Philputt, D.D., 
Pastor Central Christian Church, Indianapolis, Ind.; President Albert 
Salisbury, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis.; Rev. Charles H. 
Snedeker, Dean Saint Paul’s Procathedral, Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Floyd 
W. Tompkins, D.D., Rector Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The Board of Directors consists not only of the twenty persons here 
named, but also of the President, first Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, all members of the Executive Board (named below), and one 
member from each state, territory, district, or province, having a mem- 
bership of twenty-five or more in the Association. The state directors 
have not yet been appointed ; neither has the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Executive Board — President William L. Bryan, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Professor George A. Coe, Ph.D., Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.; Rev. Lathan A. Crandall, D.D., Pastor 
Memorial Baptist Church, Chicago; Rev. H. P. DeForest, D.D., 
Pastor Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich.; 
Mr. J. Spencer Dickerson, Editor of the Standard, Chicago ; Presi- 
dent Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., Armour Institute, and Pastor Central 
Church, Chicago; President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city; President William R. Harper, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., University of Chicago, Chicago; Mr. N. W. 
Harris, Chicago; Mr. W. L. Hervey, Ph.D., Examiner Board of Edu- 
cation, New York city; Mr. Charles S. Holt, Chicago; Mr. J. L. 
Houghteling, Chicago; Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago; Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O.; 
Chancellor James H. Kirkland, Ph.D., LL.D., Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Professor W. D. Mackenzie, D.D., Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago; Rev. W. P. Merrill, Pastor Sixth Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago; Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, General Secretary 
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Y. M. C. A., Chicago; Mr. S. J. Moore, Toronto, Can.; Professor 
George L. Robinson, Ph.D., McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago; Professor H. L. Willett, Ph.D., University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

The report of the Committee of twenty-one on Resolutions was 
also adopted unanimously by the Convention. The main resolution, 
concerning the purpose and direction of the work of the Association, 
is as follows: “‘ The Convention for Religious and Moral Education, 
meeting in Chicago on February 10, 11, and 12, 1903, hereby 
expresses the conviction that a forward movement is necessary in 
religious and moral education. Inasmuch as an important service can 
be rendered by co-operation of workers for the studying of problems, 
for furnishing information, for mutual encouragement, and for the 
promotion of higher ideals and better methods, a new organization for 
the United States and Canada has seemed desirable. The organiza- 
tion should be comprehensive and flexible. This will exclude advocacy 
of the distinctive views of any denomination or school of opinion; it 
will forbid the limitation of the work to any single phase of religious 
and moral education, as, for example, the Sunday school; it will pre- 
vent the control of the organization by any section of the country, by 
those interested in any single division of the work, or by those repre- 
senting any one school of thought. It is not the purpose to publish a 
series of Sunday-school lessons or to compete with existing Sunday- 
school or other organizations; but rather to advance religious and 
moral education through such agencies.” 

The spirit, work, and result of the Convention were most satisfac- 
tory. The highest anticipations were realized, and the new organiza- 
tion enters upon its mission with the greatest hope and promise. 
According to the constitution adopted, all persons who are actively 
engaged in religious or moral education in whatever way are eligible 
to active membership in the Association (upon election by the Board 
of Directors), and are cordially invited to become members ; also all 
other persons who, although not engaged directly in such educational 
work, are interested in this work, and desire to co-operate with and to 
promote it, are eligible to associate membership in the Association 
(upon election by the Board of Directors) and are cordially invited to 
become members. Both active and associate members pay an enrol- 
ment fee of One Dollar, and annual dues of Two Dollars each. It is 
desirable that the original list of persons should be as complete as pos- 
sible, and therefore all persons who desire membership are invited to 
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send in their names with the enrolment fee to the Acting Secretary 
of the Association, Professor C. W. Votaw, the University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

The Proceedings of the Convention are to be published in full 
about April 1, and, according to the constitution, one copy of the Pro- 
ceedings will be sent free to each member of the Association. Addi- 
tional copies will be obtainable at a reasonable price, not only for 
members of the Association, but for the general public. The list of 
original members of the Association will be contained in the first 
annual volume of Proceedings. 

An Official Document No. 3 is about to be issued containing full 
information of the Convention and of the Association, which can be 
had on application to the Acting Secretary. 

It is most significant that the religious press of the country, and 
even the daily press, have shown an extraordinary interest in the pres- 
ent movement, and the Association which has been formed to carry it 
forward. Our readers will already have seen in their denominational 
papers or elsewhere an extended account of the addresses and actions 
of the Convention. A great deal of the uncertainty regarding the 
movement which existed before the Convention has been removed by 
the statements and explanations of the movement which the Conven- 
tion afforded. There seems no reason why the Religious Education 
Association should not have the support and co-operation of all per- 
sons who are seriously laboring for the improvement of religious and 
moral education. 
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The Roots of Christian Teaching as Found in the Old Testament. 
By GrorGeE Aaron Barton, A.M., Pu.D. Philadelphia : 
John C. Winsted Co., 1902. Pp. xii+271. $1. 

That portion of the Christian church, and even of the Christian 
ministry, which has received with more or less cordial welcome the 
results of the last century of critical biblical scholarship is even yet a 
little like the unexpected heir of an estate. It stands somewhat puz- 
zled, not wholly clear how to invest its new wealth to the best advan- 
tage, not quite sure what obligations go with the riches which have 
been thrust upon it. We have had a few books from master-hands 
aiming to show how modern scholarship may be used for Christian 
purposes: notably George Adam Smith’s Modern Criticism and the 
Preaching of the Old Testament and Canon Driver’s Sermons on Sub- 
jects Connected with the Old Testament. Professor Barton’s book falls 
into the same class with these books for purpose, though radically dif- 
ferent from either in method. Its design is to assist ‘those who° 
would study the Old Testament devotionally” by showing how 
“many narratives of the Old Testament are powerful parables of 
Christian truth.” It consists of fifty-eight chapters, often not more 
than four or five pages long, stating briefly some Old Testament situa- 
tion, character, or idea, and showing what Christian truth it illustrates. 
The book begins with a few chapters on God, his unity and nature; a 
few more about Christ, the Holy Spirit, man, sin and redemption ; 
then follows the body of the book, gathered about the great characters 
of the Old Testament; and it ends with a few chapters whose thought 
of the kingdom of peace forms an appropriate close. So concisely 
and clearly is the book written that it contains much more than would 
seem to be possible in its number of pages. It contains the germs of 
many meditations, or, for the minister, many sermons. Many roads 
are opened which the reader will wish to follow into fields only sug- 
gested by the writer. Aside from conciseness and clearness, the two 
most conspicuous merits of the book are its recognition of historical 
results and the fact that its lessons are not forced, but stand, as its title 
suggests, rooted in the text. Soshort are the chapters that there is little 
space for critical information, but we have admirable compact state- 
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ments of the early idea of God (pp. 6 f.), sacred places (pp. 71 f.), the 
sons of God (pp. 93 f.), priesthood (pp. 78 f.), the origin of civilization 
in the “bad” race (pp. 83 f.), the real significance of ritual (pp. 
228 f.), and other elements. Jonah is made an allegory of Israel, and 
Ezra is omitted. The theories of early Semitic religion elaborated in 
the author’s Semitic Origins are naturally used here, though not so 
prominently that the book would lose in value to one who did not 
accept them. Frequent footnotes refer to critical and historical dis- 
cussions in the recognized authorities; though sometimes, as on 
p. 216, the superior figures referring to the footnotes are missing from 
the text. Occasional references to the history and theology of the 
Friends are welcome reminders of a force in English religion which is 
by most of us too little regarded. The book is one of illustrations 
rather than of principles ; but, on the whole, there is no other book yet 
published which contains so many suggestions toward the new homi- 
letics which must inevitably follow the new biblical scholarship. It is 
worthy of a hearty welcome. 


Irvinc F. Woop. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 


Northampton, Mass. 


Der Knecht Jahves des Deuterojesaia. By Dr. FRIEDRICH GIESE- 
BRECHT. K6nigsberg: Thomas & Oppermann, 1g02. Pp. 
208. M. 5.60. 

This is an important addition to the already extensive literature 
concerning the “‘Servant of Jehovah.”” Two general questions are here 
discussed: (1) Is the Servant to be regarded as an individual or as 
the nation personified? (2) Do the “Servant of Jehovah ” passages 
come from the author of Isa., chaps. 40-55, or are they an indepen- 
dent element incorporated either by Deutero-Isaiah himself or by a 
later editor? In a careful exegetical study of the passages in question 
the position is taken that this material is to be treated as the work of 
Deutero-Isaiah, and that the Servant represents Israel as a whole rather 
than any portion of it or any individual member.of it. In support of 
the identification of the Servant with Israel it is urged (1) that the two 
are clearly identified in 41: 8-20; 44 :1-8, 23-26; 45:4; 48:20; and 
49:3; (2) that in all the Servant passages the Servant is placed in 
direct contrast with the heathen and never with Israel itself, except in 
some glosses in 49:5, 6 and 53:8; (3) that the suffering and conflict 
of the Servant are always represented as past or present (correspond- 
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ing to Israel’s sufferings in exile) and never as future, while his glori- 
fication and success in revealing Jehovah to the heathen are always 
presented asin the future and in close connection with the release 
from captivity which the prophet conceives of as near at hand (cf. 
49:5, 6; 50:8); (4) that the difficulties of interpretation occasioned 
by the conception of the Servant as an individual all disappear when 
we consider him a personification of the nation and make the conse- 
quent allowance for allegorical, figurative representation ; (5) that the 
lack of any unified representation of the Servant is possible in the case of a 
personification, but not of a concrete individual ; (6) that the suffering, 
death, and subsequent glorification of the Servant described in Isaiah, 
chaps. 49-54, is a striking representation of Israel’s sufferings in exile, 
resulting in national death, with the restoration to honor and the tri- 
umph over the false gods involved in the return from exile. 

This is probably the strongest presentation yet made of the argu- 
ment for the identification of the Servant with Israel as a whole, and 
will do much to counteract the present tendency toward the adoption 
of the conception of the Servant as an individual, which is represented 
by Duhm, Sellin, and an increasing number of scholars. 


Joun M. P. Situ. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Words of Jesus Considered in the Light of Post-Biblical Jew- 
ish Writings and the Aramaic Language. By PRoressor 
Gustav DaLman, Translated by D. M. Kay. I: “Intro- 
duction and Fundamental Ideas.” New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. xi+350. $2.50. 

Professor Dalman, who is so widely and favorably known on 
account of his studies in theology and semitics, has here given some 
of the results of years of study and research. To the student of the- 
ology the results set forth will be of great interest, but they will also 
be of interest to all who seek a minute knowledge of Scripture. This 
volume is dedicated to the endeavor to find out what were the actual 
,words which Jesus spoke and what was the content of meaning con- 
tained in them. In order to attain this end Dalman has laid under 
contribution, not only the New and Old Testaments in Greek and 
Hebrew, but also the apocrypha, pseudepigrapha, targums, literature 
on the law, Midrashim, liturgical works of post-biblical writings, and 
the Aramaic language. 
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In the introduction, of nearly one hundred pages, the way is 
cleared for the study of the fundamental ideas of Jesus by answering 
certain questions as to the language used by the Jews of Jesus’ day 
and as to the language used by Jesus himself. Aramaic and not 
Hebrew is shown to have been the language spoken by the Jews of 
Palestine, from the custom, represented in the second century after 
Christ as very ancient, of translating into Aramaic the text of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch in the synagogue of the Hebraists of Palestine ; 
from the Aramaic titles for classes of the people and for feasts 
attested by Josephus and the New Testament; from the use of the 
Aramaic language in the temple ; from old official documents in the 
Aramaic language ; from the language of public documents ; from the 
unquestioned adoption in the time of Jesus of the Aramaic characters 
in the place of the old Hebrew in the copies of the Bible text; from 
the syntax and the vocabulary of the Mishna; and from the custom of 
calling Aramaic “ Hebrew.” 

From these considerations the conclusion must be drawn that 
Jesus grew up speaking the Aramaic tongue, and that he would be 
obliged to speak Aramaic to his disciples and the people in order to 
be understood. Since, then, Jesus spoke in Aramaic, his sayings 
would be reported in that language for the use of the “ Hebraists;” 
and though the literary language of the Jews has always been Hebrew, 
still there is much to justify the view that a collection of the sayings 
of our Lord designed for the “ Hebraists ’— in other words, a primi- 
tive gospel (Urevangelium)— was written in Aramaic. Since, then, 
Jesus spoke in Aramaic and his words were reported in that language, 
it is in Aramaic that the ‘“ Hebraisms ”— better the “ Semitisms’’— of 
the gospels must be sought, from which must be separated the “ Gre- 
cisms”’ of the gospels, 7. ¢., those linguistic phenomena which have no 
immediate Semitic equivalent, and for which, therefore, the Hellenistic 
writers must be held responsible. 

In order to inaugurate an investigation of the synoptic Semitisms, 
fifteen of them are examined, and it is found that the genuine Hebra- 
isms are almost exclusively peculiarities of Luke, and that it is z# the 
discourses of Jesus that the distinct Aramaisms are found. Several have 
sought to prove (and have thought themselves successful) that the 
primitive gospel was written in Hebrew. According to Resch, the 
three synoptists merely made a different selection and arrangement of 
the same Hebrew material. But upon examination of Resch’s proofs 
Dalman comes to the conclusion that the special Hebraisms of the 
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synoptic gospels are of Greek origin, that the attempts hitherto made 
to infer a Hebrew original from the variants in the gospel texts 
are unsuccessful, and that signs are not wanting to show that the 
authors of our gospels, in their present form at least, were not con- 
versant with the Hebrew language. 

Apart from the testimonies of Eusebius, there are no certain traces 
of the existence of a primitive gospel in a Semitic language. But it is 
really an Aramaic, not a Hebrew, original of Matthew that is attested 
by the ancient tradition ; for in all the notices the emphasis is not 
laid on the fact that Matthew wrote in Hebrew as opposed to “ Syriac,” 
but only on the fact that he composed his work in the language pecu- 
liar to the “ Hebraists.””. Anyone who, like Eusebius, is convinced 
that the mother-tongue of the “ Hebraists’’ was Aramaic, can think of 
no other language in this connection. 

Many have attempted to restore the Aramaic gospel, and Wellhau- 
sen believes that the Aramaic form of it has been established ; but 
Dalman can see no more than a high probability for an Aramaic pri- 
mary gospel, as the existence of such a gospel lacks convincing proofs. 
Since the proofs of a Hebrew written source are equally inconclusive, 
one must return to the consideration that the occasional agreement of 
the synoptists in Greek expressions: implies that the documentary 
sources used by them were Greek, and the Semitisms, so far as they 
are not biblicisms, are due to the Aramaic oral archetype. 

These points being settled, the problem is not to make a mere 
Aramaic translation of the words of Jesus as given in the synoptists, 
since it is the untranslatable which is to be made intelligible. Nothing 
but a running commentary seems adequate to the end in view, 
namely, to investigate in what form the words of Jesus must have been 
uttered in their original language, and what meaning they had in this 
form for the Jewish hearers. As to the language itself, it will be the 
Galilean dialect, for which the most important criteria are the Targum 


of Onkelos, and the Palestinian Talmud and Midrashim. 

On the basis of these conclusions Dalman takes up certain of the 
fundamental ideas of Jesus: the sovereignty of God, the future age, 
the world, the “Lord” as a designation for God, the Father in 
heaven, other divine names, evasive or precautionary modes of refer- 
ring to God, the Son of man, the Son of God, Christ, the Son of 
David, ‘the Lord ” as a designation of Jesus, Master as a designation 
of Jesus ; and gives us an illuminating commentary on each. In this 
book we have a good example of that minute exegesis into which each 
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one must penetrate as far as possible if he would understand Jesus 
himself. This study is especially apropos at a time when men are 
endeavoring to understand the teaching of Jesus unmediated by the 
minds of his followers. Although one is aware that the book is a 
translation, there are no places where one feels that the translator has 


left the author’s meaning obscure. 
HAMILTON ForRD ALLEN. 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 


Washington, Pa. 


Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By 
FREDERIC G. Kenyon, Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts, 
British Museum. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1go1. 
Pp. 321. $3.25. 

Dr. Kenyon’s book is in some ways the best introduction to the 
textual criticism of the New Testament that has yet been given to 
English readers by an English writer. It gives a clear and beautifully 
written account of the materials which the textual critic uses, an ade- 
quate account of the work which has been done in the past, down to 
the time of Westcott and Hort and their successors, and a sketch of 
the general lines on which textual criticism is progressing. 

But even in the best books there is always something which strikes 
anyone who is himself working on the same subject as open to criti- 
cism, and Dr. Kenyon’s book is no exception. 

It is surely a great mistake to have adopted Scrivener’s old notation 
for the minuscules. It is most annoying for the student to find that 
the book, which has been given him as an introduction to a subject 
naturally complex, adds to its complexity by a system which speaks 
(for example) of Cod. Evan. 473, when nine out of ten scholars in 
England or America and all scholars in Germany speak of Cod. Evan. 
565. Scrivener’s notation is dead; it ought to be buried; and its 
appearance in Dr. Kenyon’s pages is only that of an unhappy and 
undesirable revenant. 

Another point on which Dr. Kenyon’s book does not carry con- 
viction to me is his treatment of the problem of the “Western Text.” 
He quite admits, of course, that the Western Text has greater claims 
to consideration than Westcott and Hort allowed, but he does not 
bring out the fact, which is the really dominant one in the whole 
problem, that the Western Text has obtained its present importance 
just because it is no longer possible to describe it accurately either as 


“western” or as a “text.” 
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Let me explain my point more fully. The position of Westcott 
and Hort toward the Western Text was this: A Greco-Latin manu- 
script, the Old Latin version, and the Old Syriac version have a text 
which is marked off from all others by a series of bold and distinctive 
alterations, sometimes by way of addition, sometimes by way of omis- 
sion, sometimes by way of paraphrase. It is demonstrably an 
ancient text, but its representatives form but one single family, and 
are of less value than the other ancient family which preserves the 
“Neutral Text.” That is really the gravamen of their argument— 
the Western Text is one authority, and the Neutral Text is another 
authority, and as between one and the other the Neutral Text is 
the better. P 

Now, the reason why the position is quite changed since the time 
of Westcott and Hort is that the Western Text has been found to be 
two texts at least, and the Neutral has probably been shown to be a 
recension of an earlier and different type." 

The more critics have studied the Old Latin texts (to which West- 
cott and Hort had access only in a very imperfect form) and the Old 
Syriac text (the chief authority for which was not discovered until 
after the publication of their edition), the more they have seen that, 
as compared with each other, each has a series of interpolations and 
of omissions which negatives the idea of a common origin. 

They agree in many places as against the Neutral Text; but, unless 
it were possible to show that the Neutral Text is found in diverse 
localities, this can be more satisfactorily explained as due to a peculiar 
error in the Neutral Text than as due to an error common to both 
Latin and Syriac, or to the Greek which they represent. 

On the other hand, so far from the Neutral Text having been 
strengthened by criticism, it has been shown to be found only in the 
Nile valley, and probably not even there until after the time of 
Clement. 

Therefore the problem of the textualists of the future is not, as 
Dr. Kenyon rather represents it, to decide between the Neutral Text 
and the Western, but to investigate the relations of the different groups 
ipto which analysis has resolved the Western and the Neutral. Beneath 
the ecclesiastical texts of the great churches there lie buried, as it 
were, the local texts of different districts. The great churches, whether 
of Rome, Constantinople, or Alexandria, were made up of the small 
local churches, and the history of the text is parallel. 


*Mr. BurkITT’s preface to MR. BARNARD’S Biblical Text of Clement of Alexandria 
is a most suggestive essay on this point. 
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To reconstruct these local texts is our immediate business; but 
what will come next? The “True Text,” of which exegetes talk so 
much and critics see so little? Perhaps; but my own imagination 
(for, except in imagination, I have never even got back to a properly 
reconstructed local text) rather pictures that terrible thing — the 
synoptic problem. 

I cannot help wishing that some stronger hint of this were given 
in Dr. Kenyon’s book. At the same time, I must admit that there is 
another side to the question. No book can ever be really up to date, 
and in limiting his discussion practically to a statement of the past, 
and avoiding all forecast of the future, a writer does much to secure 
the permanent accuracy of his work, so far as it goes. Fallible 
humanity has often to choose between accuracy and suggestiveness, nor 
is it the critic’s place to censure a writer’s choice; and I would wish 
to end, as I began, by acknowledging the goodness and usefulness of 
Dr. Kenyon’s book. 

K. LaKE. 


OxForRD, ENGLAND. 


Theology and the Social Consciousness. By HeENRy CHURCHILL 
Kine, D.D., President of Oberlin College. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. xviii+ 252. $1.25. 


This volume is a sequel to the author’s Reconstruction in Theology, 
which appeared in 1901. It is an elaboration of a course of lectures 
delivered at the Harvard Summer School of Theology in 1901, and 
repeated at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1902. A book 
of this character from the pen of a teacher of theology would until very 
recently have been inconceivable for two reasons: (1) So long as 
theology was regarded as the objective elaboration of doctrines exter- 
nally given by authority, it stood out of any organic relationship to 
other sciences. It was self-sufficient. It is only when we conceive 
theology, as Dr. King does, as ‘“‘the thoughtful, comprehensive, and 
unified expression of what religion means to us” (p. 6) that the way is 
open for a study of the religious consciousness in relation to other 
aspects of consciousness. (2) The data which Dr. King collects under 
the title ‘‘Social Consciousness,” have only recently been clearly appre- 
hended, as sociology has enlarged the field of psychology. 

The argument of the book may be summed up as follows: Theology 
is the product of human thinking on the subject of religious experience. 
But human thinking is always shaped by a Zetfgeist, which takes pos- 
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session of men. Theology, therefore, if it is vital, will feel the influence 
of this subtle psychological atmosphere. The Zeztges¢ of our time is 
the emphasis upon certain affirmations of the “social consciousness.” 

Part I treats of ‘The Real Meaning of the Social Consciousness for 
Theology.” The sense of the like-mindedness of men, of their mutual 
influence, of the sacredness and value of the person, of ethical obli- 
gations—these are the chief elements in the “social consciousness.” 
If we are true to these affirmations, we are led to assert that ethical and 
personal relationships are the supreme realities. In order to make a 
place for these we must believe in a moral universe and a personal God 
as their séve gua non. The social consciousness may thus be a very 
important factor in our religious and theological thinking. 

In Part II the author considers the “Influence of the Social Con- 
sciousness upon the Conception of Religion.”’ What will be the result of 
carrying into our religious ideals the emphasis upon personal and 
ethical relationship? Evidently any vague or emotional types of 
religion cannot stand the test. The criticism of mysticism (pp. 55-82) 
on the basis of the proposed criterion ought to be read by every pastor 
and religious teacher. A conception of religion which belittles person- 
ality in God and man, which cuts itself loose from historic foundations, 
which substitutes emotional for ethical tests, which “ fosters an irreverent 
familiarity with Christ” (may we not add, with the Holy Spirit ?), needs 
just the keen criticism which Dr. King has furnished. If the principles 
discussed in these pages could be clearly apprehended by Christians 
generally, we should see a radical transformation of aim and aspiration 
which would introduce wholesome, sincere spirituality in the place of 
abnormal, emotional ecstasy. Again, the emphasis upon ethical values 
means that communion with God must be sought and found by recog- 
nizing the voice of God in the mandates of duty. In the inner sense 
of triumph and joy when one yields obedience to the claims of duty 
we may experience the divine blessing and may share the life of God. 
Christian faith means “the power to submit with joy” to the moral - 
imperative. 

Part III deals with the “Influence of the Social Consciousness upon 
Theological Doctrine.” This influence is described as follows : 

The foreign and unreal seeming of many of the old forms of statement 

. . . has its probable cause just here. They were not shaped in the atmos- 
phere of the social consciousness. They got at things ina way we should 
not now think of using. The method of approach was too merely metaphys- 
ical and individualistic and mystical, and the result seems to us to have but 
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slight ethical or religious significance. The arguments that now move us 
most in this entire realm of spiritual inquiry are moral and social rather than 
metaphysical and mystical. 

The application of the author’s principle to various theological 
doctrines is full of fruitful suggestions. ‘The results are by no means 
ordinarily in the direction of repudiating traditional positions. For 
example, in discussing the problem of redemption, the vital reality 
underlying the doctrine of substitutionary atonement is admirably set 
forth. The divinity of Christ is shown to be the only adequate expla- 
nation of the qualities of his character and mission. 

Among the unfortunate difficulties which confront the Christian 
preacher today, one of the greatest is the spirit of distrust toward the 
church manifested by various social movements. This book ought to 
help toward a mutual understanding between theologians and social 
reformers. It shows that Christian thinkers today are not indifferent to 
the demands of the social consciousness ; and it also shows the added 
strength which social movements can gain by an alliance with religious 
beliefs and motives. It is a timely and valuable message and deserves 
a wide hearing. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Did the Hebrews Borrow Their Ideas from Babylon? 


One of the most interesting questions is the extent to which 
Hebrew thought was influenced by Assyro-Babylonian ideas. Dr. 
Winckler in the new edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament sets forth the theory that the Babylonian influence 
was controlling in the literature of Israel and Judah, and that there was 
present everywhere in Hebrew thought the Babylonian doctrine that all 
things move according to the laws of the stars, and all things earthly 
are counterparts of the heavenly. Even Yahwistic monotheism had 
its origin in the highly developed Babylonian polytheism. Von Gall, 
in an article in the Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, Heft 4, 1902, 
criticizes Winckler’s method as false in its main presupposition, viz., 
that the literary products of the other peoples are saturated with Baby- 
lonian influence and therefore furnish no independent history. He 
contends that the history of a people does not begin with their writ- 
ten records, but with the earliest transmitted songs and narratives, his- 
torical elements being distinguishable in folklore. Conceding that 
the Babylonian influence was great on the Old Testament literature of 
the period of the exile, and also on the people themselves in earlier 
times, especially in the ninth and eighth centuries, he denies 7 soto 
a Babylonian origin to Jewish monotheism, and rejects the hypothesis 
that the prophets were the agents of an outside power. 


The Hebrew Conception of the Future Life. 


Inthe Expositor for January Professor R. H. Charles gives a résumé 
of the history of the rise and development in Israel of the doctrine of a - 
future life. He shows that the doctrine has intellectual stages, but 
cannot be explained on any purely natural hypothesis. Israel passed 
from henotheism with a limited God to monotheism with an omnipotent 
God, while the gloomy Sheol remained unchanged. The implicit con- 
tradiction escaped notice till the nation gave place to the individual. 
The doctrine grew out of communion with God, not out of logical pro- 
cesses simply. God thus made the doctrine verifiable by all men. Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel were prophets of the individual. But even the latter 
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still limited rewards and punishments to the earthly life. This doc- 
trine passed into Proverbs and Psalms. It was discredited by Ecclesiastes 
and Job. Two alternatives offered. Some made the venture of faith, 
and reached forward to the doctrine of a blessed future life; others, 
like the writer of Ecclesiastes, declining the challenge of the Spirit, 
made the “ great refusal,” and fell back on materialism and unbelief. 

Certain Psalms, ¢. g., 49, 73, show clear conviction of a blessed 
immortality. Ps. 73 declares the highest blessedness of the righteous 
is unbroken communion with God; death cannot destroy this com- 
munion. The relation of the immortality of the individual to the 
messianic kingdom is also explained. Unlimited individualism is 
shown to be impossible. The individual’s highest life is in the com- 
munity. 


Was Jehovah a Canaanitish Deity? 


Professor Edouard K6nig in the Weue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 11, 
criticises the statement recently made by Hugo Winckler that the 
name of the Old Testament God, “ Yahweh,” is everywhere recog- 
nized as the name of a Canaanitish deity. K6nig regards this as an 
ungrounded assertion, and quotes views of Assyrian scholars against 
an acceptance of the theory. The identification of Yahweh with a 
‘Canaanitish god is based upon names in the Babylonian inscriptions 
of the time of Hammurabi, and presupposes that his dynasty was 
Canaanitish in character, arising out of an immigration of Canaanites 
into Babylon about 2000 B. C. This explanation of the origin of the 
dynasty, however, is strongly disputed by Jensen and others. More- 
over, the names which most resemble Yahweh do not appear originally 
as proper names, but rather as attributes associated with the deity. 


Did Isaiah Announce the Fall of Babylon? 

The tendency of recent study of the book of Isaiah has been to 
deny more and more of its contents to Isaiah, the contemporary of 
Hezekiah, placing not only chaps. 40-66, but also large parts of chaps. 
1-39, in the post-exilic period. In Zhe Churchman Rev. C. Boutflower 
has presented recently a careful study of Isa. 13: 1—14:27 with a 
view to demonstrating its faithful representation of historical con- 
ditions existing in Isaiah’s day and so vindicating the claim to Isaianic 
authorship. 

If the king of Babylon referred to in the “parable,” Isa. 14 : 4-23, 
was also the king of Assyria, the problem of the authorship of the 
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“burden,” Isa. 13:1—14:27, would be simplified and something 
would be done to establish the unity of the entire book, seeing that 
13:1, 2, contains, as Delitzsch observes, chaps. 40-66 im nuce. The 
key to the date is furnished in 14:28, which follows without break 
the postscript (14:24-27) to the parable and introduces the oracle 
against Philistia. This oracle was uttered in 727 B.C. defore the death 
of King Ahaz, but after that of Tiglath-Pileser, for the rod which had 
smitten Philistia (734 B. C.) was already broken. In subjugating Bab- 
ylon and reigning two years as its legitimate king, Tiglath-Pileser out- 
did all his Assyrian predecessors. This was his distinguishing act, and 
Isaiah not unnaturally mentioned him in terms of his last and greatest 
achievement. Then, too, it would have been out of place in the “bur- 
den of Babylon” to have used any other title. Again, unless there 
were a union of the thrones of Babylon and Assyria, the relation of 
14: 24-27 to the preceding would be inexplicable. Further, the refer- 
ences to the towering potentate of this chapter point to Tiglath- 
Pileser ; he was in truth a world-ruler (14: 13,16, 17), not a petty 
Chaldean king; he fixed yearly tributes, and a denationalization (14: 
6, 17) characterized his policy of imperial centralization ; he died sud- 
denly (14:5, 12,19) and his dynasty ceased in five years (14:21, 22). 
The predicted vengeance on Babylon as distinct from that announced 
against her great king was executed by Sennacherib, who not improb- 
bly made use of an alliance with the Medes (13:17, 18). The utter 
destruction of the city and its inhabitants and the flooding of its site 
(13:15, 16, 19-22 ; 14: 23) tallies with the cuneiform account. 


Has Jesus a Place in the Gospel? 

One of the issues raised by Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums 
is discussed by Dr. Karl Schmidt in the Meue kirchliche Zeitschrift for 
December: Has Jesus a place in the gospel which, according to the 
synoptists, he himself preached? The conclusion reached is that Jesus" 
belongs in it not merely as far as his preaching has himself, the cruci- 
fied and risen one, for its object, but also as far as he testified to him- . 
self, the Son of man, as the one in whose person the kingdom of God 
rhad already begun to be realized, so that it could already be taken 
possession of by faith. For this reason alone, but for this reason also 
in a true sense, can the message of Jesus be named a gospel. For this 
reason Mark in his condensed characterization of Jesus’ message added 
the murrevere év TO edayyeAiw to the peravocire. For this reason he gave 
his narrative the title: Tod evayyedtov Xprorod. The message 
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of Jesus is the gospel, not vet in its completed form, but in the initial 
form which suited the historical progress of actual revelation as the 
step immediately preceding the apostolic message which bore witness 
that that had already occurred which was still future for Jesus. Both 
the unity and the differences of these two steps of New Testament 
revelation are grasped clearly and surely by the synoptists. 


Paul’s Use and Conception of Prayer. 


In the Protestantische Monatshefte for November an interesting 
study of this subject is presented by Pastor Béhme, who says: Paul 
himself prays unceasingly, and exhorts his readers to do the same. 
Although there is a certain uniformity in the doxologies and in his 
expressions of thanksgiving and praise, yet prayer with him has not 
received a stereotyped form, but is rather the free expression of his 
inner life. He prays only to God, and never to Christ. Paul sepa- 
rates prayer from the nature of man, and transfers it to the spirit which 
God sends to him. Man’s human weakness renders him incapable of 
prayer, but not of faith. Prayer is a result of man’s salvation, hence 
is one of the Christian virtues. 

In accordance, then, with Paul’s view, prayer loses its fervor and 
becomes more cold and reflective than in the gospels. Further, Paul 
cannot pray for the gift of salvation, otherwise prayer would become 
an action or means leading to man’s salvation, which is contrary to his 
teaching. Again, there is little said regarding the answering of prayer, 
and, indeed, little incentive to expect an answer, since prayer has no 
part in the obtaining of salvation, and the material things of life have 
scarcely any place in prayer. In Paul, the prime motive to pray is 
found, not in man himself, but in the will of God, in the spirit which 
God gives him. His theory of prayer is on a lower plane than that of 
the synoptic gospels. 


The Ancient and Modern Interpretation of Scripture. 


Professor Findlay, in the London Quarterly Review for January, urges 
that the Scriptures require interpretation. The difficulties inherent in 
the subject-matter, the form and setting of Scripture, the national idiosyn- 
cracies characterizing the ancient Israelites during the growth of the 
Bible—all these phenomena demand trained expositors. The exege- 
sis of the Bible begins within the Bible itself. The prophets and 
psalmists are interpreters of Hebrew life and tradition. The New Tes- 
tament writers interpret the Scriptures of the Old Testament, as well 
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as the gospels of the New. Two injurious tendencies, Jewish literalism 
and Hellenistic allegorism, have warped the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture from its early days. The Jewish scribes accumulated a great mass 
of interpretations and comments derived from the letters or alphabetic 
signs. Allegorism on the other hand, turned the persons and events 
of the sacred narrative into doctrinal symbols. Philo, the chief expo- 
nent of this method in the treatment of the Old Testament, trans- 
lated the books of Moses into the terms of Platonism, confident that 
he had discovered their true sense. 

In the third and fourth centuries a reaction set in; a new school 
arose at Antioch which attempted a true grammatico-historical exegesis. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and Chrysostom are representatives of this 
school. The Greek church sank into formalism and mental decay, 
while the Latin church succumbed to the influence of the allegorical 
method. The Jewish schools which claimed to possess a secret tra- 
dition were the precursors of Roman Catholicism. Nicolas of Lyra, 
who died in 1340, was the forerunner of the Reformation. He insisted 
on referring to the original tongues, behind the Vulgate, and the 
Septuagint. The modern interpretation of Scripture commences with 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. ‘The human factors in the 
Bible are recognized and the historical sense developed. The prin- 
ciple of evolution, in co-operation with the historical method, has 
brought to light the organic growth of revelation. This obviates a 
host of difficulties from which there was no escape when Scripture was 
regarded as a mechanical unity. Modern exposition is objective and 
realistic in its character. It seeks to determine what the inspired 
writers thought and wrote. In harmony. with modern science, it is 
inductive in its method. The present-day interpreter endeavors to 
understand the idiom of the language, the personality of the author, 
and the historical environment in which he lived. The anxieties of 
criticism are the price we have to pay for the advance of knowledge. 


Religion and Reflective Thought. 

It may be said that no age has employed reason more, nor trusted 
it less, than our own. In almost every sphere of life theory and 
practice have come into conflict, and the battle rages hottest around 
the principles of our moral and religious life. We are not able to do 
without a code of conduct and a creed, but we do not know how to justify 
them. ‘Thus Professor Henry Jones, in an article in the Hiddert Journal 
for January, summarizes the present situation. The past century has 
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been conspicuous alike for scientific achievements secured by unques- 
tioning trust in the validity of the reason, and for the richness of its 
ethical and spiritual experience, its practical faith in God and the 
immortal realities of the world of spirit. It finds itself unwilling to 
forego either phase of its experience, yet unable to give a reflective 
justification to one without sacrificing the other. In the confused 
efforts that are practically made to escape the shock of this collision, 
it is not possible to read anything but the rout of the speculative 
defenders of the spiritual interests of man. At first sight it would 
seem that nothing can follow except the decay of the religious belief 
and the undisputed rule of naturalism. Such a conclusion, however, 
is rash and intellectually false. There is at least a possibility that it is 
not religion and reason which are in mortal conflict. It seems easier 
to believe that the interpreters of human experience have lost their 
way than to maintain that the experience itself is rent in twain, and 
that the fundamental conditions of human welfare are inconsistent. If 
such conclusions must follow from the premises assumed at present, it 
behooves us to examine these premises. Those conceptions of religion 
and reason may both be the products of abstract thought, falsified by 
clinging to antiquated presuppositions. What is required, and what 
indeed is in process of being gained, is a better view of reason than 
that which represents it as an analytic and discursive power radically 
at enmity with the great unities of experience, and a better view of 
religion than that which makes it an exception to man’s natural life 
and finds no foothold for his spiritual interests except in the interstices 
of a broken natural world. 


Being Religious without Knowing It. 

Certainly Professor Coe has given us, in his Religion of a Mature 
Mind, one of the most thoughtful, stimulating, and useful books for 
promoting intelligent and earnest Christianity. Many of the stirring 
religious problems of the hour are presented in a right light and with 
a clear understanding ot the present need. He discloses the error of 
the supposition, for instance, that a true religious experience is some- 
thing catastrophic, external, and abnormal. Instead, religion is some- 
thing essential to the human personality. Men are religious, whether 
they know it or not. A sense of the divine is involved in all the 
higher processes that constitute usmen. Religion is primarily instinc- 
tive, and therefore involuntary. This is the reason why it remains for- 
ever young, though the creeds and institutions in which we voluntarily 
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embody it grow old. This is the reason, also, why men who become 
alienated from one form of religion almost invariably take up some 
other, or at least some interest that appeals to the religious instinct. 
One, having rejected the accepted religion, perhaps on rational 
grounds, falls victim to some extreme form of mysticism, like spiritual- 
ism or theosophy. Another becomes absorbed in some interest of 
civilization or of culture that awakens enthusiasm, or reverence, or a 
sense of communion similar to that of religion. 

We are all religious, but some are not religious enough. Some 
are neglecting to give this deepest self the means of self-expression. 
Others are half-hearted or one-sided. It remains for such persons 
voluntarily to turn their :attention to this factor of consciousness so as 
to make clear what is otherwise obscure, to make complete what is 
otherwise fragmentary, and to choose such ends in life as satisfy this 
inevitable God-consciousness. We can choose to listen to the inner 
voice and to obey it; or, by choosing not to listen, we can blunt our 
sense of it. Religious work and culture have the task of developing 
this sense of God until it becomes the commanding factor of the life. 
We have not to ask mento take into themselves something foreign to 
their nature. Our invitationisrather this: ‘Be your whole self! Be 
completely in earnest with your intellectual sincerity, with your con- 
scientiousness, with your love of fellow-men, with your aspiration for 
all that is true and beautiful and good, and you will find that a sense 
of God is the moving spring of the whole!” 

Some among us are confused, timid, and noncommittal because 
they do not clearly see how being religious is different from simply 
living a good life. Others are waiting for some special, phenomenal 
revelation which shall convey a message not otherwise obtainable. 
Let such men know that the religious experience is not something dif- 
ferent from living a good life, but is just living it more abundantly. 
It is the inmost being of such a life. What we need is not an infusion 
of something that ever was totally outside us, but a complete develop- 
ment of what is already within us. We must permit the religious 
function of our nature to receive God and to rest in him. We must 
‘give it a chance to express itself. In the exercise of our entire higher 
nature we are actually having direct communion with the Father of our 
spirits. It is not improbable that, as the years go by, men will rest 
more and more calmly upon this assumption. There can be no higher 
destiny or duty for us than just to be our whole selves. What we need, 
and what we are coming to find, is the God within the commonplace. 
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THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH., 
The Manuscript is in the Form of a Roll, and is Inclosed in a Silver Case, 
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